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Metropolitan 
To Open Season 
With Verdi's Otello 


ERDI’S Otello will open the 64th 

season of the Metropolitan Opera 
on Nov. 29, it was revealed in a press 
release on Oct. 20. The traditional 
meeting between the general manager 
and the press was omitted for the first 
time in many years. When the an- 
nouncement was issued, Edward John- 
son, who previously had _ followed 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza’s precedent of 
bygone days by entertaining newspa- 
per representatives and answering 
their questions at the end of a con- 
vivial conference, was in Chicago, 
testifying in the Metropolitan Opera 
Association’s suit to bar a Chicago 
company from using the Metropoli- 
tan’s name. 

The cast for the opening night 
Otello will include Licia Albanese in 
her first Metropolitan appearance as 
Desdemona, Ramon Vinay as Otello, 
and Leonard Warren as lago. Fritz 
Busch will conduct. 

Five works absent from the reper- 
toire for varying numbers of years 
have been reinstated, and nine new 
singers and two new conductors have 
been added to the roster. The re- 
vivals, and the seasons in which the 
operas were last given, are: Monte- 


mezzis L’Amore dei Tre Re, 1940- 
41; Donizetti’s L’Elisir d’Amore, 
1941-42; Verdi’s Falstaff, 1943-44; 


Strauss’ Salome, 1943-44; and Thom- 
as’ Mignon, 1944-45. Mozart’s Le 
Nozze di Figaro and Verdi’s Otello 
will be restored after an absence of 
only one season. 


Reiner to Lead Salome 


Fritz Reiner, whose engagement had 
already been announced, will conduct 
Salome, which will be sung in Ger- 
man. The other new name in the list 
of conductors is that of Tibor Kozma, 
who has served as musical assistant in 
Lewisohn Stadium opera _presenta- 
tions. Mr. Kozma was born in Hun- 
gary and has conducted opera in Brno, 
Czechoslovakia. Thomas Mayer, who 
came to the Metropolitan as assistant 
conductor late last season, will remain 
as a member of the staff. Born in 
Berlin, he studied with George Szell 


and has conducted in Europe and 
South America. 
Mr. Johnson emphasized the fact 


that the roster is still incomplete, be- 
cause of the short time which re- 
mained to make arrangements after 
settlement of the dispute between the 
management and the unions made the 
Season possible. Other productions 
may also be added to the repertoire, 
he stated, and “most of the projects 
previously planned” have been—or 
probably will be—realized. This gen- 
eralization may refer to Moussorg- 
sky’s Khovanstchina and Prokofieft’s 
War and Peace. Benjamin Britten’s 
Peter Grimes will be presented again, 
as will the newly mounted cycle of 
Wagner’s Der Ring der Nibelungen. 
Six of the new singers are Ameri- 
Anne Bollinger, Marilyn Cot- 
and Gertrude Ribla, sopranos ; 
Browning Madeira. contralto; 
Paul Franke, tenor; and Frank Guar- 
Tera, baritone. Miss Cotlow and Mr. 
Guarrera were winners in the Metro- 
politan Auditions of the Air and Miss 
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New York Opera 
Will Visit Chicago 
For December Series 


HE Chicago Citizens’ Committee 

for Opera has announced that the 
New York City Opera Company will 
present nineteen nightly performances 
of grand opera at the Civic Opera 
House, beginning Dec. 1. Laszlo 
Halasz, artistic and music director of 
the New York City Opera Company, 
will bring to Chicago the casts now 
appearing in the eight-week season at 
the New York City Center. The Chi- 
cago repertory, opening with Richard 
Strauss’ Salome, will be the same as 
that being given in New York. 


The Chicago visit of the New York 
City Opera was arranged at the in- 
vitation of the Citizens’ Committee, a 
sponsoring group of Chicagoans, head- 
ed by Mayor Martin H. Kennelly as 
honorary chairman, and Bentley G. 
McCloud, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, as chairman. 
Fifty-four leading business and pro- 
fessional men of Chicago, including 
publishers and editors-in-chief of the 
daily newspapers, were invited by Mr. 
McCloud and his associates to form 
the committee. They met at a lunch- 
eon on Sept. 30, also attended by Mr. 
Halasz and Morton Baum, chairman 
of the executive committee of the New 
York City Center of Music and 
Drama. 


Common Policies Foreseen 


Plans for the new opera organiza- 
tion were explained in detail, and Mr. 
McCloud announced to the group that 
the purpose of the visit is “to show 
Chicagoans how a_ city-sponsored 
opera company produces great opera 
in the modern manner more interest- 
ingly than in the past, observing the 
finest musical traditions without any 
artistic sacrifice of any kind, and yet 
on the basis of moderate prices, com- 
plete democracy and financial solvency 

If Chicago approves and demon- 
strates that it wants this kind of 
opera, then an effort will be made 
next year to form a Chicago organ- 
ization to do the same thing. Such a 
Chicago organization will work out a 
co-operative arrangement with New 
York, for common artistic and_ busi- 
ness direction, and for common poli- 
cies; so that Chicago and New York 
together may have a six-months’ con- 
tinuous season. New operas, new 
techniques and new singers will be 
developed. Some will start in Chicago 
and some in New York, but every- 
thing that each city can do will be 
made available to the other.” 


Admission prices for the scheduled 
Chicago series have been scaled with 
a top price of $4.00 plus tax, and 
ranging down to $1.50 plus tax. This 
compares with a former top of $6.00 
in that city. With this reduced charge, 
if average attendance at these per- 
formances reaches 75 per cent of ca- 
pacity, the opera company will break 
even and there will be no recourse to 
guarantees. The New York scale 
ranges from $3.00 to $1.20, including 
tax. 


_ “New York has demonstrated that 
it can be done. It can be done also in 
Chicago if Chicago wants it,” it was 
pointed out by Charles Aaron, Chi- 
(Continued on page 10) 











Charles Munch, guest conductor of the Orchestre National, 


disembarked after arriving on 


the 


Greenhaus 
shakes hands 
with a member of the delegation from a French-American Boy Scout troop 
which met him and Henry Barraud, musical director of the orchestra, as they 


Nieuw Amsterdam on October 13 


Orchestre National Makes 
First New York Appearance 


By Ropert SABiNn 


EW YORK had its first opportu- 
‘ nity to hear a European orchestra 
since Arturo Toscanini conducted an 
especially chosen Italian ensemble here 
in 1920-21, when the Orchestre Na- 
tional de France gave a concert in 
Carnegie Hall on Oct. 17 under 
Charles Munch. The event enjoyed the 
official patronage of the French Am- 
bassador to the United States, M. 
Henri Bonnet, and was given for the 
benefit of American Aid to France, 
Inc. The orchestra, which belongs to 
the French Broadcasting System, is 
making a good-will tour of the United 
States from coast to coast. Most of 


its ninety-six members are visiting 
this country for the first time. Two 
concerts, in Bridgeport and New 


Haven, Conn., preceded its New York 
debut, which attracted one of the most 
brilliant audiences the city has turned 
out in many a season. 

The most exciting performance of 
the evening was that of Berlioz’s Le 
Corsaire Overture, which opened the 
program. Mr. Munch took it at 
breakneck speed, but the strings 
enunciated every note of the cascading 
scale passages distinctly; and _ the 
winds and brasses played the explo- 
sive, syncopated chords with impec- 
cable accent and intonation. Their 
virtuosity and romantic abandon  re- 
captured the Byronic rapture of Ber- 
lioz’s music. 

Arthur Honegger’s Symphonie Litur- 
gique, which Mr. Munch had intro- 





duced to the United States with the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
on Jan. 23, 1947, Walter Piston’s Toc- 
cata, especially written for this good- 
will tour, Ravel’s Le Tombeau de 
Couperin, and Roussel’s Second Suite 
from Bacchus et Ariane completed the 
program. The Ravel pieces offered 
the only interlude of quiet in an eve- 
ning of loud and strenuous noises. 
The physical sound of this -French 
orchestra is quite different from that 
to which we are accustomed ‘in the 
United States. The brasses are much 
thinner, brighter and more strident in 
quality, the strings more piquant and 
less sensuous and rich in tone. The 
so-called “American” orchestra, of 
course, is actually an amalgam of 
European elements. For even though 
native-born musicians occupy the ma- 
jority of places in our great orches- 
tras, they have been trained in a 
variety of European traditions. For 
many years, conductors supplied with 
American dollars picked the flower of 
French woodwinds, German brass, and 
Russian strings, building their orches- 
tras from several national schools but 
seeking always the greatest refinement 
of tone and style. Consequently, the 
American orchestra at its best is tech- 
nically unequalled, though one senses 
in the playing of such organizations 
as the Vienna Philharmonic and the 
Orchestre National a certain humanity 
and sense of co-operative individual 
musicianship which is often lacking in 
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KOUSSEVITZY OPENS FINAL SEASON 


By Cyrus DurRGIN 
BOSTON 
ERGE KOUSSEVITZKY began 
at Symphony Hall, on October 8, 
his 25th and last season as conductor 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
At the conclusion of the 1949 Berk- 
shire Festival he will be succeeded by 
Charles Munch. 

For this reason the opening of the 
68th season of the Symphony was an 
occasion of sentiment as well as pleas- 
urable expectation. There was more 
than the usual significance when or- 
chestra and audience rose to greet 
Mr. Koussevitzky upon his first ap- 
pearance. 

The continuing applause kept him 
standing there, trim, ruddy and smil- 
ing in the white radiance of a spot- 
light, for what seemed to be minutes. 
Then, with his familiar gesture, he 
bade all be seated, and turned to the 
music at hand. 

The first work was Vivaldi’s D 
minor Concerto as edited by Alexan- 
der Siloti, which Mr. Koussevitzky 
had conducted as the opening piece on 
his initial. program in Boston, Oct. 10, 
1924, when the American premiere of 
the score in this version was given. 

It would be of extraordinary inter- 
est to musicians if a fine comparison 
could be made between the Koussevitz- 
ky performances of the Concerto in 
1924 and 1948. Considerable differ- 
ences might be found, but one can be 
certain that both performances shared 
one characteristic—the rich, clear tone 
of the Boston strings. 

This initial program for the 25th 
season was planned to duplicate inso- 
far as practicable that introductory 
one of 24 years ago. Both the Vivaldi 
work and Brahms’ Variations on a 
Theme by Haydn were retained. Ber- 
lioz’ Roman Carnival Overture was 
dropped out, and Honegger’s Sym- 
phony for Strings replaced the Swiss 
composer’s Pacific 231, which, though 
in its day a sensational evocation of 
mechanical power, would probably 
seem dated now. Mr. Koussevitzky 
no longer finds interest in the music 
of Scriabin, so his Poem of Ecstasy 
was put aside in favor of Beethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony. 

The afternoon was one of superla- 
tive orchestral playing, and interpreta- 
tion of absolute mastery and distinc- 
tion. Brahms’ Haydn Variations may 
be growing lacklustre because of over- 
familiarity, but they glowed at this 
concert. 


Honegger’s Symphony for Strings, 
introduced by Mr. Munch two seasons 
ago, and repeated by Mr. Koussevitzky 
last season, is still remarkable, and so 
was its performance. The spreading 
counterpoint, often unsymmetrical 
phrases and odd accents require a 
fine conductor to bring logic and 
expression out of what, in lesser 
hands, might be simply a thicket of 
notes. But are three trumpets needed 
to blare the exciting chorale that oc- 
curs toward the end? 

Koussevitzky’s way with Beethoven, 
ever dynamic, but now more equable 
of tempo, needs no description. The 
A major Symphony was all eloquence 
until the last five or six pages, when 
the speed got out of hand. 

A week before, the conductor had 
been presented with a sterling silver 
baton made to the exact scale of the 
white birch sticks he ordinarily uses. 
This gift, suitably inscribed, came 
from radio station WBMS. A little 
too heavy for regular use, the silver 
baton nevertheless was in Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky’s hand, as he had promised, 
during the performance of the Vivaldi 
Concerto, 

The Boston Symphony entered its 
68th season with only four changes in 
personnel. 





Philadelphia Season 
Begins on Schedule 


PHILADELPHIA, — Despite a_ brief 
threat that the season would be aban- 
doned because of a disagreement be- 
tween the management and the musi- 
cians’ union, the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra’s 49th season started as scheduled 
on Oct. 1, with Eugene Ormandy con- 
ducting. 

The program, repeated at concerts 
on Oct. 2 and 4, opened with a first 
performance—Eugene Zador’s tran- 
scription of Bach’s impressive Organ 
Prelude and Fugue in F minor. The 
arrangement disclosed skillful and ef- 
fective use of orchestral resources and 
sonorities, and Mr. Ormandy and his 
colleagues presented it brilliantly. 

Another novelty here was Béla 
Barték’s Suite from The Miraculous 
Mandarin, played “in commemoration 
of the third anniversary of the com- 
poser’s death.” Despite some striking 
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IMPRESARIOS EN MASSE 
In Paris recently were these notable figures of the operatic world: Sol Hurok: 
Edward Johnson, general manager of the Metropolitan; Doris Doree, soprano, who 
sang in a Paris production of Peter Grimes before leaving for London to appear 
in her third season at Covent Garden; David Webster, general director of the 
Covent Garden Opera; M. Hirsch, general director of the Theatre de l'Opera; 
Karl Raukl, music director of Covent Garden; Mrs. Richard Lewis; F. Le Bret, of 
the Theatre de l'Opera; and Richard Lewis, tenor, who appeared in Peter Grimes 
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Vogue 


Serge Koussevitzky examines the silver baton which was presented to him by 

radio station WBMS in honor of the conductor's 25th anniversary with the 

Boston Symphony. The presentation was made at a ceremony at the con- 

ductor's home; grouped around him are John Thornton, Arthur Haley and 
Martin Bookspan—all of WBMS 


PHILHARMONIC STARTS 107th YEAR 


By Herpert F. PEyYSER 


OLLOWING a fortnight’s prelimi- 

nary tour the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony began its 107th local 
season in Carnegie Hall on Oct. 7 and 
8. The conductor of the orchestra’s 
4,617th and 4,618th concerts was Di- 
mitri Mitropoulos, who inaugurated 
his term of eight weeks with a pro- 
gram consisting of the Respighi ar- 
rangement of Bach’s D major Organ 
Prelude and Fugue, Strauss’ Also 
Sprach Zarathustra and Brahms’ First 
Symphony. 

The sunrise episode at the begin- 
ning of Thus Spake Zarathustra 
used to seem a gorgeous experience 
even to those who regarded the tone 
poem on the whole as one of Strauss’ 
weaker creations. This time it simply 
failed to take fire. Was Mr. Mitro- 
poulos the reason, or have a few years 
robbed the passage of its splendor? 
The rest of the work, except for a 
few still engrossing passages like the 
mysterious, crawling fugue, sounds 
tawdrier than ever, with its syrupy 
tunes and cheap waltz rhythms. How 
small it has become! And what on 
earth has happened to the once awe- 
some “problem” of its close in two 
keys at once? 

The orchestra played it well, though 
the intonation of the woodwinds was 
not above reproach or the attacks 
faultless in point of precision. With 
the Respighi Bach transcription one 
would gladly have dispensed. It is, of 
course, true Respighi instrumentation 
—even if it is not quite as overloaded 
and bombastic as the Italian com- 
poser’s orchestral version of the C 
minor Passacaglia, and hence some- 
what less like a gaudy piece of painted 
scenery. But the whole thing is at an 
astronomical distance from the spirit 
of Bach’s organ work, and never more 
so than when a “pianoforte a quatre 
mains” is introduced. 


The tame evening concluded with a 
good, average performance of Brahms’ 
First Symphony. Mr. Mitropoulos 
played the masterpiece “straight,” 
barring a few rather self-consciously 
prepared effects of accentuation and 
rhetorical pause. Even so, we can re- 
call, without any great effort of mem- 
ory, readings far more spacious, let 
alone exciting. The large gathering 
acclaimed conductor and orchestra ef- 
fusively. 


The redecorated auditorium of Car- 
negie Hall now presents a sumptuous 
expanse of maroon tints (or, if you 
prefer, mulberry or Dubonnet) in 
place of the dreadful Victorian wall 
patterns that have assailed the eye for 
something like twenty years. It looks 
irreproachably clean and will prob- 
ably not show accretions of New York 
dirt for some time to come. The boxes 
and balconies are chalk-white; the 
proscenium arch, a pinkish ivory hue 
without excessive gilding. Apart from 
some festooned hangings, the stage 
preserves its sightly gray hue. If, de- 
spite the ample bright illumination, 
the audience chamber still conveys a 
certain effect of darkness, the reason 
is probably attributable to the exten- 
sion of the prevailing maroon to the 
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Monteux Is Guest 
of Chicago Symphony 


Cuicaco—-Pierre Monteux, the most 
popular guest conductor of the Chicago 
Symphony’s Ravinia concerts, led the 
orchestra in its home auditorium for 
the first time on Oct. 7, opening the 


58th season. He will be followed, 
after a five-week engagement, by five 
other guest leaders, for the orchestra 
is now without a regular leader of its 
own. 

Though Orchestra Hall was filled to 
capacity, the festal atmosphere that 
usually goes with the opening of a 
new season was clouded because the 
first piece of music on the program— 
the Air from Bach’s Suite No. 3— 
was in memory of Charles H. Swift, 
for many years a member of the Or- 
chestral Association, who had become 
honorary vice-president shortly before 
his death on Sept. 30. 

The playing of the Air had a 
coolly detached quality that persisted 
through a good part of the music 
which followed. The tone was of the 
most refined and effortless sweetness 
throughout the D Major Symphony of 
Brahms. 

Mr. Monteux’ light sensitive touch 
was perfect for the subtly delicate col- 
oring of Debussy’s La Mer. Strauss’ 
Till Eulenspiegel was the most strong- 
ly projected of all the works on the 
program, and it was executed with 
immaculate technique. 

, RutH Barry 
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By Epwarp LocksPEISER 
LONDON 


HE 53rd season of Promenade 
| Concerts, affectionately known 
to Londoners as the Proms, 
was memorable for two new English 
works, each revealing unmistakable 
individuality and character. One is 
the Piano Concerto by Lennox Berke- 
ley, and the other is the Violin Con- 
certo by Alan Rawsthorne. Mr. Berke- 
ley, a composer now in his early for- 
ties, has consolidated a style of his 
own in the past year or two. There 
is nothing pretentious in his new 
work; it is elegantly written, engag- 
ingly fluent, tasteful in its use of 
harmonic asperities, owing something 
to the French ideals of clarity (the 
composer had been in his youth a pupil 
of Nadia Boulanger), but not notice- 
ably derivative, and always distinc- 
tive in its lyrical appeal. I should not 
go so far as to say that this concerto 
is likely to take its place among the 
two or three modern English concertos 
that have earned a European or an 
American reputation; the musical ideas 
are still too timidly developed. But 
they are splendid ideas in themselves, 
and the work does show—along with 
the composer’s recent Stabat Mater- 
the emergence of a new personality, 
subtle, sensitive and distinguished by 
a love by good workmanship. Colin 








Alan Rawsthorne, whose Violin Con- 
certo had its premiere at the Proms 


Horsley, the New Zealand pianist, 
gave the first performance of this 
work at the Proms, with the London 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Basil Cameron. 

The Rawsthorne Violin Concerto, 
introduced by Theo Olof, Dutch vio- 
linist, with Sir Malcolm Sargent con- 
ducting the BBC Symphony, seemed 
at first hearing to be boldly conceived 
and effective both to play and to listen 
to, with some excellent virtuoso writ- 
ing for the solo instrument. Its the- 
matic material, however, sometimes 
lacks spontaneity. The dry wit and 
the exuberance of the composer's 
earlier Piano Concerto seem to have 
been replaced in the more recent work 
by too conscious a preoccupation with 
virtuosity for its own sake. Yet the 
Violin Concerto undoubtedly has 
drive and conviction. If it does not 
proclaim a new world, as if to say, 
“This and nothing else is Alan Raws- 
thorne,” it is nevertheless a very 
creditable achievement, admirable in 
the contrasts among the three move- 
ments, and full of incident in the or- 

estral accompaniment. 

Following its first production at 
\ldeburgh this past summer, Benja- 
min Britten’s new arrangement of The 
Beggar’s Opera was produced at Sad- 
ler’s Wells in London by the New 
English Opera Group. The thirteen- 
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London’s Prom Concerts 
Celebrate 53rd Anniversary 


piece orchestra of Mr. Britten's earlier 
operas, The Rape of Lucretia and 
Albert Herring, is used again with 
the most resourceful imaginative skill, 


and with an alert sense of musical 
imagery. The bell scene at Captain 
Macheath’s condemnation is Mous- 


sorgskian in its dramatic power, and 
no chance is lost for either pictorial 
description or psychological charac- 
terization. The chief defect is that, 
though Mr. Britten hardly anywhere 
alters the traditional tunes, he pro- 
vides them with such inventive and 
imaginative accompaniments that their 
purpose is somettimes defeated. The 
musical interludes tend, in this new 
version, not to throw the highlights of 
Gay’s libretto into relief, but, by their 
very effectiveness, to destroy its con- 
tinuity. Also, one has to make a con- 
stant effort to overcome the novelty 
of such arrangements of well known 
tunes. Yet undoubtedly it was time 
for the old Nigel Playfair version of 
this work to be replaced, and as the 
Britten version becomes more familiar 
it may come to seem a more homoge- 
neous conception of plot and music 
than it does at this time. Several 
productions on the BBC’s Third Pro- 
gram, with Mr. Britten conducting 
and Peter Pears in the role of the 
swaggering Macheath, have, at any 
rate, helped to make the entrancing 
music acceptable on its own terms. 


Pole Wins Olympic Prize 


The composition prize awarded by 
the music committee of the Olympic 
Games went to a young Polish com- 
poser, Zbigniew Turski, for his Sin- 
fonica Olympica. The symphony was 
played in an all-Polish concert on the 
BBC, with Gregor Fitelberg conduct- 
ing the Philharmonia Orchestra. The 
work is massive in construction, 
though its material does not appear to 
be especially memorable. The more 
notable passages revealed the influence 
of Karol Szymanowski, whose first 
Violin Concerto was admirably played 
at the same concert by the Polish vio- 
linist Eugenia Uminska. This, one 
was reminded, is a most beautiful 
work, opulent in texture, the work 
of a master craftsman, whose art has 
been undeservedly neglected. What- 
ever may be detected of Strauss or 
Ravel in Szymanowski’s music is ab- 
sorbed into an entirely personal style. 
It is to be hoped that Miss Uminska, 
who has an authentic manner of play- 
ing this music, will record either the 
first or the second of Szymanowski’s 
violin concertos, both of which were 
inspired by ‘that great figure among 
violinists, Paul Kochanski. An exhil- 
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Wilhelm Furtwangler conducting the Vienna Philharmonic in a 
televised performance in Albert Hall 


arating work, incisive in rhythm and 
scherzo-like in style, was the Concert 
Overture by the young Pole, Szalow- 
ski, with which the concert opened. 
The same composer was represented 
again a few days later, by his Con- 
certo for Strings, in a concert con- 
ducted by Nadia Boulanger. 
Performances of several other im- 
portant modern works have helped to 
maintain the vitality of the London 
scene. Gian-Carlo Menotti’s 
The Medium, which immediately at- 
tracted attention when it was first 
given in London last spring, has been 
heard on the air; and broadcast per- 
formances have been announced of 
Samuel Barber’s Violin Concerto, to 
be played by Frederick Grinke, and of 
his Cello Concerto, to be played by 
Zara Nelsova. Claudio Arrau has 
returned, making an appearance on 
the BBC with Stravinsky’s Concerto 
for Piano and Wind _ Instruments. 
Stravinsky’s L’Histoire du Soldat was 
conducted recently by Leighton Lucas, 
and his Renard is shortly to be given 
by Roger Désormiére. Another forth- 
coming event will be the first perform- 
ance, again under Mr. Désormiére, of 
a Sinfonietta by Francis Poulenc, 
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One of the huge audiences for the famous Proms in Albert Hall 





opera, - 


originally commissioned for the anni- 
versary of the BBC’s Third Program. 


Vienna Philharmonic Visits 


The latest foreign orchestra to visit 
England was the Vienna Philhar- 
monic, which, under William Furt- 
wangler, played the nine symphonies 
of Beethoven and the Beethoven Con- 
certo, with Yehudi Menuhin as solo- 


ist, in Albert Hall. Two additional 
programs, of works by Schubert, 
Mahler, and Johann Strauss, were 


given, with Josef Krips conducting. 
Since his visit earlier this year, 
when he conducted a series of concerts 
with the London Philharmonic, Mr. 
Furtwangler has undoubtedly re-estab- 
lished his place in the hearts of the 
London musical public. Doubt, how- 
ever, has been expressed in some quar- 
ters as to the wisdom of bringing the 
Vienna orchestra to London merely to. 
play works of the standard repertory. 
Moreover, though Mr. Furtwangler 
has long been associated with the 
Vienna Philharmonic, he is not its 
permanent conductor, and it cannot be 
said that it was from the most in- 
spired motives that they were brought 
together for this occasion, impressive 
as it has been. A more adventurous 
policy would certainly have seized 
such a magnificent opportunity for in- 
cluding performances of such lesser 
known, but characteristic, works as, 
say, the symphonies of Bruckner. 
Several singers specializing in mod- 
ern songs have recently become favor- 
ites in London, The admirable Belgian 
soprano, Suzanne Danco, was heard 
in an all-Debussy program. Two re- 
markable singers of the Vienna Opera, 
Elisabeth Hongen, contralto, and Ju- 
lius Patzak, tenor, broadcast songs by 
Alban Berg, Ernst Krenek, and Anton 
Webern. A series of five concerts de- 
voted to the chamber works of Fer- 
ruccio Busoni have been interesting 
features of recent BBC broadcasts. 
Right now, Ljuba Welitsch, the 
Bulgarian soprano, who is singing 
Aida at Covent Garden, is the talk of 
town. But opera, both at Covent Gar- 
den and at Sadler’s Wells, warrants 
an article to itself, and with this I 
propose to deal in my next dispatch. 
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MANY NEW SINGERS MAKE DEBUTS IN COAST OPERA 


By Marsory M. FIisHer 


SAN FRANCISCO 

ITH its roster of seventy solo- 
Wists seven conductors, a regu- 
lar chorus of 78, plus a boys’ 
chorus of 31 selected from the public 
schools, and a ballet of 35, the San 

Francisco Opera Company has offered 
greater casting variety than at any 
time in its history. And in addition to 
these, visible on the stage, there was 
a musical staff of ten assistant con- 
ductors and four stage directors, and 
a large contingent from the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony performed nightly in 
the pit. 

The season has had high points and 
low points, overflowing audiences on 
subscription nights and empty seats in 
undue quantity at the non-subscription 
performances. Least attractive at the 
box office was The Barber of Seville, 
which played to two poor houses—per- 
haps because the cast lacked enough 
familiar names to make it good box- 
office. 

Italo Tajo received an ovation on 
his debut here as Don Basilio, and he 
and Salvatore Baccaloni, the Dr. Bar- 
tolo, walked away with both Barber 
performances (Sept. 22 and Oct. 2). 
Mr. Tajo’s fresh ideas of business and 
character portrayal made an _ instan- 
taneous success, winning an ovation 
which was shared by that other mas- 
ter-hand at comedy, the rotund Bac- 
caloni. John Garris was the Count, 
and an able one, but Nadine Conner 
was miscast as Rosina. The Figaro of 
the first performance was Giuseppe 
Valdengo, who sang in an appropriate- 
ly blustery manner and presented an 
admirable characterization. On Oct 2, 
Tito Gobbi, in his American debut, 
replaced him, and proved more spir- 
ited as an actor than sonorous as a 
singer. Subsequent assignments re- 
vealed his talents in a better light. 
Claramae Turner, Alessio de Paolis 
and Leslie Chabay completed the cast, 
and Paul Breisach conducted admir- 
ably on both occasions. Glynn Ross 
was the able stage director for this 
production. 

La Bohéme had the perfect Mimi in 
Bidu Sayao, and an excellent Rodolfo 
in Jan Peerce, who was in especially 
fine fettle both vocally and histrioni- 
cally. Mr. Tajo’s Colline was admir- 
able; he gave a particularly moving 
perforn:ance of the Coat Song, which 
he sang softly and in character. Fran- 
cesco Valentino and George Cehanov- 
sky completed the quartet of Bohemi- 
ans. Lois Hartzell, San Francisco 
soprano, made a good Musetta, and 
Mr. Baccaloni was both Alcindoro 
and Benoit. The Café Momus scene 
was enlivened by the new Boys’ 
Chorus (directed by Madi Bacon). 
Staged by Armando Agnini and con- 
ducted (a bit on the loud side) by 
Gaetano Merola, La Bohéme again 
was one of the most satisfying per- 
formances of the season. 


Sara Menkes as Leonora 


La Forza del Destino brought the 
debut of Sara Menkes, as Donna 
Leonora. An extremely large woman, 
the soprano revealed a big voice that 
was more pleasing in the lower than 
in the high register. She was richly 
costumed, but went through the usual 
posturings none too gracefully. Her 
subsequent performances sounded bet- 
ter, and indicated that her voice has 
a potential beauty she does not yet 
project fully. 

The most musical voice in the cast 
was that of Leonard Warren, who 
sang Don Carlo. Kurt Baum, whose 
makeup made him look like George 
Washington, set forth the part of Don 
Alvaro with fine vocal style, and Ezio 
Pinza and Mr. Baccaloni, as the Ab- 
bot and the Friar, gave sympathetic 
characterizations. Miss Turner was an 
energetic Preziosilla; the scene in the 
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Above: Astrid Varnay, who sang her first Italian 
role in this country (Gioconda), receives felicita- 
tions from Gaetano Merola, general manager of 
the San Francisco Opera. Right: Jussi Bjoerling 
and Ferruccio Tagliavini visit the famous Chinese 
telephone exchange in Chinatown 


soldiers’ camp in Act III was pre- 
sented here for the first time, perhaps 
to give the former San Franciscan a 
real opportunity. Eileen Baldwin, Mr. 
de Paolis, Mr. Cehanovsky, John 
Ford and Leila Cambi completed the 
cast. Sallie Whalen and Peter Nelson 
were soloists with the ballet. The 
chorus work and staging were excel- 
lent, with Mr. Merola conducting. 


A Fine Rigoletto 


The most magnificent performance 
of Rigoletto that ever stirred an audi- 
ence here was given at the matinee on 
Sept. 26. It had a finely balanced 
cast; each member contributed both 
convincing characterization and fine 
singing. Mr. Warren was the jester, 
and gave a portrayal that ranked with 
the greatest, without being patterned 
after that of any particular previous 
artist. 

The surprise of the afternoon was 
Miss Conner’s Gilda—as charming 
and credible an impersonation as we 
have seen. Her singing was altogether 
lovely, though to tell the truth, her 
Italian might have been better. Mr. 
Peerce was an excellent Duke and 
Lorenzo Alvary a sinister Sparafucile. 
Herta Glaz was the able Maddalena, 
and the rest of the cast comprised 
Désiré Ligeti, Colin Harvey, Mr. de 
Paolis, Mr. Cehanovsky, Elma Heit- 
man, Eileen Baldwin and Kathleen 
Lawlor. Kurt Herbert Adler con- 
ducted with excellent results, and 
Willian. Wymetal’s staging within 
Mr. Agnini’s impressive sets also 
called for praise. 

Tenors triumphed in the inevitable 
double bill, with Mario Binci making 
an exciting debut as Turiddu, in 
Cavalleria Rusticana, and Kurt Baum 
singing a fine Canio, in Pagliacci. Mr. 
Binci’s voice had both beauty and 
virility, and if he does not spoil it by 
forcing it beyond its natural limits he 
should become one of our important 
operatic tenors. Equally enthusias- 
tically received was Ebe Stignani, who 
sang the role of Santuzza in the grand 
manner. The Lola was Miss Glaz; 
the Alfio, Mr. Valentino; the Mamma 
Lucia,.Miss Turner. 

Pagliacci offered a sympathetic por- 
trayal of Tonio by Robert Weede, and 


an altogether charming Nedda_ by 
Licia Albanese. Mr. Cehanovsky real- 
ly had a chance to sing, as Silvio, and 
made the most of the opportunnity. 
Leslie Chabay was a good Beppe. Nor- 
man Benson, Caesar Curci and a pony 
(instead of a donkey) completed the 
cast. 

Mr. Tajo replaced Mr. Baccaloni as 
Leporello in the second Don Giovanni. 
Comparisons are odious, for each artist 
has qualities of distinction which the 
other might well envy, and both have 
a flair for comedy and the knack of 
stealing scenes. 

Taio a Comic Leporello 


When the role gave Mr. Tajo a 
chance to do lyric singing, his voice 
was rich, resonant and velvety. While 
he was sometimes inclined to indulge 
in excessive exaggeration for comic 
effect in his early scenes, the latter 
half of the evening found him more 
natural in his humor. The rest of the 
cast was as before—Bidu Sayao, Re- 
gina Resnik, Claudia Pinza and Mr. 
Alvary, with Paul Breisach conduct- 
ing. 

Il Trovatore brought Cloe Elmo a 
sensational success in her first appear- 
ance here as Azucena. As Leonora, 
Miss Menkes contributed more grati- 
fying singing and acting than as the 
Leonora of La Forza del Destino. But 
for vocal grandeur, chief honors went 
to Mr. Warren, as the Count di Luna 
and to Mr. Baum, as Manrico. Nicola 
Moscona, Miss Baldwin, Mr. Chabay 
and Norman Benson completed the 
cast, under Dick Marzollo’s baton. 

The most magnificent production of 
the season was Boris Godounoff, with 
Ezio Pinza in a superb portrayal of 
the title role and Erich Leinsdorf 
conducting admirably. Mr. De Paolis 
as Schouisky and Mr. Alvary as Pi- 
menn gave fine performances also. 
When the music did not lie too high, 
Charles Kullman mét the vocal re- 
auirements of the role of Dimitri well. 
Mr. Baccaloni and Mr. Chabay were 
Varlaam and Missail; Daniel Duno 
was Rangoni, and Mr. Ligeti was a 
fearsome Officer. Winifred Heidt as 
Marina was benefited by the restora- 
tiotr-of previous’ éuts; and made sense 
out of the third act. She sang the 
role superbly and acted it with great 
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conviction. Eula Beal was the pret- 
tiest Innkeeper on record, and her 
lovely contralto voice fitted the part 
well. Other capable performances were 
turned in by Mr. Cehanovsky, Mr. 
Garris, Paul Walti, John Ford, Wal- 
ter Olitzki, William Rooney, Lois 
Hartzell, and Martina Zubiri. The 
chorus sang magnificently, acted with 
spirit, and contributed beautiful pag- 
eantry under Mr. Agnini’s stage di- 
rection. 


Varnay Sings in Gioconda 


La Gioconda had its triumphant as 
pects, too—notably in the beautiful 
work of Astrid Varnay, who made 
her first appearance in this country in 
an Italian opera on this occasion. Miss 
Varnay should sing more Italian roles 
if her Gioconda is any criterion. What 
a Tosca she would make! She has 
youth, attractiveness, a voice of glow- 
ing warmth and mellowness, and tem- 
perament—all under excellent control. 
She proved to be an actress of intelli- 
gence and emotional conviction, and 
the same qualities were evident in her 
singing. Of course, she won an ova 
tion. 

As La Cieca, Claramae Turner car- 
ried herself with a real dignity and 
sang the role with great beauty of 
tone and phrase. Her voice has never 
seemed so beautiful as in this role. She 
and Miss Varnav were well paired, 
and the mother-daughter relationship 
was credible, which did much to en- 
hance the dramatic values of the per 
formance. Others in the strong cast 
were Miss Stignani, as Laura; Mr 
Baum, as Enzo: Mr. Valentino, as 
Barnaba; Mr. Moscona, as Alvise; 
and, in lesser parts, Patrick McVey. 
Norman Benson, Caesar Curzi, Robin 
Nelson, Mr. Ligeti, Evanisto Ami 
bertini, and James Attarian. 

The ballet had its major ass'gnment 
in this opera and acquitted itself ad 
mirably both in the dance of the open 
ing féte and in the Dance of the 
Hours, in which Miss Whalen was 
soloist. William Christensen’s chore 
ography was simple and appropriate 
Dick Marzollo conducted. 

For the seventeenth performance 0! 
Carmen in the San Francisco Onera 
House, the company introduced Win1- 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Puccini’s Tosca Opens 
Season at City Center 


By Ropert SABIN 
HE New York City Opera Com- 


pany opened its season on Oct. 7 
with a lively performance of Puccini’s 
Tosca, conducted by Laszlo Halasz. 
Suzy Morris was heard in the title 
role, with Mario Binci as Cavaradossi 
and Walter Cassel as Scarpia. There 
was a notable improvement in the or- 
chestra, over last season; and Mr. 
Halasz kept a firm hand over the en- 
tire performance. Apart from one pas- 
sage at the beginning of the third act, 
in which the solo cello seemed so lac- 
erated by emotion that it went com- 
pletely off pitch, the score was admir- 
ably played. 

Both the vocal and dramatic honors 
of this particular performance went to 
Mr. Cassel. He was in splendid voice 
and his characterization had a rich- 
ness of detail which revealed careful 
study of the role. His Scarpia would 
be even better with more of that pol- 
ished cynicism and thinly veiled lech- 
ery which make this figure one of the 
most loathsome in the entire gallery 
of operatic villains. But it is already 
a convincing portrait. 

Despite palpable nervousness and 
awkwardness of movement, Miss Mor- 
ris’ Tosca held many exciting mo- 
ments. She has the range, the color 
and the power of voice for the role, 
and she is innately an excellent act- 
ress. On this occasion a virus in- 
fection robbed her top tones of the 
soaring freedom they should have had. 
Nor did she succeed in building the 
second act to the almost unbearable 
pitch of excitement it can reach in 
more capable hands. Only in the third 
act did she gain full command of her 
resources and show what she can do 
with Puccini’s artfully planned score. 

Mr. Binci has a warm and emotion- 
ally expressive voice, and he can peal 
out in the climaxes in true Italian 
style and bring down the house. He is 
still uneasy on the stage and too con- 
scious of the audience, but this can 
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By Ceci. SMITH 


HE initial presentation of Mozart's 

The Marriage of Figaro by the 
New York City Opera Company re- 
flected credit upon the energetic young 
institution at the City Center. After 
the offenses against public welfare 
committed last year in the alleged in- 
terests of Don Giovanni and Pelléas et 


Mélisande, the relative straightfor- 
wardness of this season’s first new 
production came as a relief and a 


pleasure. To be sure, H. A. Condell’s 
settings were full of absurdities, as 
they always seem to be these days; 
but none of them rivalled the supreme 
ineptitude of the unit set the company 
designed for Pelléas, over his objec- 
tion, 

\nd on the musical side of the 
ledger most of the ink was_ black. 
'here was a first-rate conductor, Jo- 
seph Rosenstock, to pace the perform- 
ance, co-ordinate pit with stage, and 
achieve a graciousness of texture the 
‘ike of which City Opera patrons have 
not heard before. A generally capable 
Cast of singing actors understood the 

irit and, to a considerable extent, 
the letter of Mozartean style. A trans- 
lated text let the audience in on the 
opera’s secrets of intrigue, without 
committing too many offenses against 
‘iterary taste; and Leopold Sachse’s 
stage direction, while stodgy and de- 
void of musical imagination, at least 
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readily be corrected. A more serious 
problem is the constant forcing of his 
voice, which was distressingly evident 
at this performance. In mezza voce 
passages the quality was veiled and 
husky, and he had trouble in control- 
ling the pitch. And in the scene of 
defiance. with Scarpia in the second 
act Mr. Binci merely shouted the 
words, so carried away by excitement 
that he could no longer sing. He is a 
born operatic artist with a good voice, 
and it would be a pity for him to tear 
it to pieces in the early years of his 
career. 

A special word of praise should go 
to Richard Wentworth for his per- 
formance of the role of the Sacristan. 
Instead of the leering caricature to 
which we have been all too often 
treated in recent years, he offered a 
credible person, thereby restoring the 
dramatic balance of the scenes between 
Cavaradossi and Scarpia. Frances 
Bible, in her debut, sang the Shep- 
herd’s song well, though she was a 
little too close to the audience to con- 
vince the listener that her voice was 
drifting up from outside the castle. 
Norman Scott was the Angelotti; 
Edwin Dunning, the Spoletta; and 
lesser roles were filled by Arthur 
Newman and Walter Brandin. The 
pageantry of the first act has been 
expanded with taste and discretion, 
though the cramped proportions of the 
City Center stage make any lavish 
display impracticable. Altogether, this 
was an excellent performance and an 
auspicious opening. 


Pelléas et Mélisande Oct. 8 


Apart from a couple of excellent 
impersonations, the New York City 
Opera Company’s Pelléas was a badly 
flawed production last year, and it had 
not changed when Debussy’s work 
began its second season at the City 
Center, Oct. 8. Indeed, this time the 
representation seemed marked by a 
dullness which, for all its faults, did 
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kept the line of the plot clear. 

Mr. Rosenstock, who had not con- 
ducted in New York since a_ brief 
honeymoon of a few weeks with the 
Metropolitan in 1929, has obviously 
waited too long to return to a city 
which, for several years, has been 
forced to hear the Mozart operas 


THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO 


Opera in four acts. Music by Mozart. 
Libretto by Da Ponte, after Beau- 
marchais. English translation by Ruth 
and Thomas P. Martin. Presented 
by the New York City Opera Com- 
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pany in the City Center, Oct. 14, 
1948. 
THE CAST 
Count Almaviva..Walter Cassel 


Countess 

Almaviva ..... Frances Yeend 
rr ee. James Pease 
Susanna... Virginia MacWatters 
Cherubino........ Frances Bible 
Dr. Bartolo. .Richard Wentworth 


Marcellina ........ Mary Kreste 
Don Basilio...... Luigi Velucci 

(debut) 
Don Curzio..... George Vincent 
a ee Arthur Newman 
Barbarina..... Dorothy MacNeil 
Two Peasant Girls: 


Joyce White 
Harriet Greene 
Conductor: Joseph Rosenstock 
(debut) 
Stage Director: Leopold Sachse 
Scenic Designer: H. A. Condell 
Choreographer: George Balanchine 


serenenaaten 


mn 





Principals in The Marriage of Figaro. From the left, Richard Wentworth (Dr. 
Bartolo), Mary Kreste (Marcellina), Frances Yeend (Countess), Walter Cassel 
(Count Almaviva), Virginia MacWatters (Susanna) and James Pease (Figaro) 





Dorothy MacNeil, 
who sang Barbarina 


not afflict it so noticeably last winter. 
The cast remained the same, the set- 
tings and stage direction likewise, and 
Jean Morel again conducted. The 
audience, barring a few gaps in the 
lower part of the house, was as numer- 
ous and as engrossed as before, even 
if a handful of spectators did threaten 
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igaro Has Creditable New Production 


without altogether satisfactory musical 
direction. In a richer era we might 
not, perhaps, have found his Marriage 
of Figaro so extraordinary. But in 
1948 we had all but forgotten that a 
conductor may be expected to main- 
tain expertly chosen tempos through- 
out an entire evening; that liveliness 
may be achieved without brutalizing 
the score; that both sentiment and 
dramatic accent may be _ projected 
without stretching the music out of 
shape on one hand or coarsening it on 
the other; that an orchestra may 
sparkle, gleam, chuckle and sing with- 
out deranginoe its tonal balance with 
that of the singers; and, above all else, 
that singers are able to accomplish re- 
markable things when their conductor 
gives them both an energizing impulse 
and the subtle latitude that allows 
them to breathe comfortably, enunci- 
ate clearly, and color their voices ex- 
pressively. In Mr. Rosenstock’s care, 
The Marriage of Figaro became in 
very truth a revival, a source of in- 
struction for musicians and of joy for 
the public. 

Although this was one of their most 
difficult assignments, several of the 
principals surpassed their former at- 
tainments at the City Center. James 
Pease, whose Don Giovanni had 
missed the mark by a fairly wide mar- 
gin, was a superb Figaro, entering 
completely into the comic spirit of the 

(Continued on page 24) 


Laszlo Halasz rehearsing Suzy Morris and Mario Binci for 
their roles in Tosca 


to ruin the Si j’étais Dieu passage in 
the fourth act by noisy applause for 
Golaud when he had finished mauling 
the distressful Mélisande. No doubt 
Pelléas is still a best seller on West 
55th Street; but between the authentic 
Pelléas and the City Center one there 
remain unhappy differences, and they 
have deepened and hardened since last 
season. 

Unquestionably, it is impossible to 
do justice to the real nature of this 
masterpiece when it is framed in such 
a preposterous setting and carried out 
with such absurd and_ high-handed 
artifices of stage direction as those de- 
vised by Theodore Komisarjevsky. 
And for those who can claimea long 
experience of Pelléas, Jean Morel re- 
mains an indifferent and remarkably 
imperceptive interpreter of the score. 
His tempi are still too fast, and he 
fails over and over to capture those 
suggestive overtones, poetic subtleties 
and enveloping atmosphere which at 


sympathetic hands disengage them- 
selves from this magical score. There 
is neither sensitiveness nor fluidity 


about Mr. Morel’s direction. 

more the Golaud of Carlton 
was by all odds the most 
memorable element in the perform- 
ance. Possibly some of his upper 
tones betrayed rather more strain than 
when he was last heard in the role 
here. But the nobility of his style and 
the dramatic variety and moving elo- 
quence of a_ beautifully developed 
characterization again stamped Mr. 
Gauld as a worthy successor to Hec- 
tor Dufranne. Maggie Teyte, in rea- 
sonably good vocal form, exhibited 
again the merits and shortcomings of 
her Mélisande—the long experience in 
the role, the lovely French diction but, 
at the same time, the relatively limited 
range of expressive color and a kind 
of inner rigidity which deprives her 
embodiment of the grace, the fluid mo 
bility and the subduing pathos one as- 
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RAM GOPAL REVEALS RARE ART 


By Ceci. SMITH 


fee: international dance festival 
presented at the New York City 
Center as the closing feature of the 
city’s Golden Anniversary celebration 
took on an attractive aspect with the 
advent of Ram Gopal and his com- 
pany of Hindu dancers and musicians, 
who shared the four closing days—in 
alternating programs—with the Paris 
Opera Ballet. Ram Gopal’s appear- 
ances were arranged under the aus- 
pices of the Government of India, 
which has now begun to take an active 
interest in the sponsorship of Indian 
dancing. 

Except to those who saw Mr. Gopal 
in solo recital during his only previous 
visit ten years ago, the ancient art of 
classical Indian dancing offered an 
enticely new experience. Our only 
other distinguished visitor from India 
has been Uday Shan-Kar, whose 
dances, however beautiful they may 
have been, were scarcely more repre- 
sentative of traditional Indian art than, 
say, Gustav Holst’s choral settings of 
texts from the Rig Veda. Save for 
the closing item in his program, every 
one of Mr. Gopal’s dances—whether 
for the group, for himself, or for other 
soloists—was a wholly authentic pre- 
sentation of movement and choreog- 
raphy which have been preserved in 
India for hundreds, and even thou- 
sands, of years. 

Because Shan-Kar developed a style 
which was artificially restrained, small 
in scope, and limited in vocabulary, 
the assumption has been widespread in 
the United States that Indian dancing 
is a careful, almost a precious, form 
of art, with little theatrical flair and 
virtually no element of exhibition. The 
falsity of this assumption was demon- 
strated from the start by the vigor and 
dramatic impact of Ram Gopal and his 


dancers, their magnificent, wide use of 
space, and their unhesitating use of 
devices to startle the observer, to 
move his emotions, and to keep his at- 
tention fresh. 

Upon this ample technique, as ex- 
acting as any known in western dance, 
is imposed the wonderful and highly 
stylized language of gesture. The In- 
dian dancer talks with his hands and 
arms as he dances, and to one who 
understands the gestures the com- 
munication is as intelligible as that at- 
tained by the use of words in an opera. 
To acquaint his audience with the 
meaning of the gestures, Ram Gopal 
briefly explained a few of them before 
his first solo. dance. 

There are four schools of classical 
Indian dancing, all of which were 
represented in this initial program: 
Bharata Natya, the ancient religious 
art of South India, based upon Vedic 
manuscripts; Kathakali, the dramatic 
art of Malabar; Kathak, a mingled 
Hindu and Mohammedan form of 
dancing, marked particularly by com- 
plicated footwork; and Manipuri, the 
traditional folk dance of the State of 
Manipur in Assam. The variety of 
subject matter and technical range of 
the secular dances in the last three 
classifications came as a surprise to all 
of us who expected little more than 
Shan-Kar’s repeated impersonations 
of the impassive god, Siva. 

The music, expertly played on In- 
dian stringed instruments, pipes, and 
drums, was similarly varied. When 
Shan-Kar was in our midst it seemed 
enough of an undertaking to master 
the principles of the numerous ragas, 
or fundamental melody structures, he 
used in conjunction with his limited 
style; with Ram Gopal -we are con- 
fronted with still other traditions, still 
other melodic contours and rhythmic 
complexities. Fortunately, the impulse 


Ballet Society in Debut as 
New York City Ballet Company 


FTER two years of independent 
existence, Ballet Society has 
merged its fortunes with those of the 
New York City Center. Under the 
name of New York City Bailet, the 
company is appearing regularly on 
Monday and Tuesday evenings 
throughout the fall season of the New 
York City Opera Company. Ballet 
Society also maintains its own sepa- 
rate subscription plan, which entitles 
its members not only to opening-night 
tickets, but also to lagniappe in the 
form of dance lectures, demonstra- 
tions, and a poetry reading by Edith 
Sitwell. Lincoln Kirstein continues 
as general director of both Ballet So- 
ciety and the City Ballet. George 
Balanchine is still the artistic director, 
and Leon Barzin the musical director. 
The first bill, presented on Oct. 11 
and 12, drew entirely upon familiar 
repertory. Having purchased Con- 
certo Barocco, Mr. Balanchine’s chore- 
ographic treatment of the Bach Con- 
certo for Two Violins, from its pre- 
vious owner, the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, the company gave the 
work a new aspect by employing a 
very blue backdrop Eugene Berman 
had designed for it in 1941. The set- 
ting was used when the American 
Ballet danced Concerto Barocco in 
South America that year, but had 
never been displayed in the United 
States. Since Mr. Berman is one of 
the most repetitious designers known 
to the contemporary stage, the pres- 
ence of the setting added little to the 
bright performances of Marie-Jeanne, 


Ruth Gilbert, Francisco Moncion, and 
the other members of the ensemble. 
Mr. Balanchine’s choreography is 
agreeable in pattern, but too light- 
witted for the music it parallels; the 
finale, which looks like a Charleston 
on points, is especially far from the 
baroque spirit implied by the title. 
The chi-chi Ballet Society produc- 
tion of Orpheus, in which Igor Stra- 





Two examples of the 


authentic Indian 


dance movement of 


Ram Gopal 


of this music is communicative to the 
layman, and no technical knowledge is 
required to realize the intimacy with 
which the dance and the music are 
related. 

With no adequate standard of com- 
parison, it might seem difficult at first 
glance to assess the quality of Ram 
Gopal’s dancing and that of his com- 
pany. But great dancing is unmis- 
takable, whatever its idiom. There is 
nothing esoteric or withdrawn about 
Ram Gopal; he is not afraid to es- 
tablish a rapport with his audience, or 
to let them see the technical difficulty 
as well as beauty of his art, and no- 
body left the City Center without real- 
izing that he had seen a practitioner 
supreme in his field. Two other solo- 


vinsky’s magnificent score is the only 
really serious note, already began to 
look positively silly at the beginning 
of its second season. In so epic a con- 
text as that of the Orpheus legend, the 
dramatic limitations of Mr. Balan- 
chine’s style are debilitating. Emo- 
tions are expressed not by movements 
which activate the whole body, but by 
weakly symbolic gestures, whose pov- 
erty seemed all the greater after our 
experience of Ram Gopal’s rich Hindu 
gesture language the week before. 
The group dances of the Furies and 
the Bacchantes are old-hat and con- 
ventional. The décors of Isamu No- 
guchi, who has done better for Mar- 
(Continued on page 29) 





One of the dramatic moments in the Ballet Society's version of 


Stravinsky's Orpheus. The 


leads Orpheus 


Dark Angel 
(Nicholas Magallanes) towards the underworld 


(Francisco Moncion) 








ists—Anura, with his litheness and his 
intoxicating command of the drums, 
and Shevanti, with her superbly 
trained body, all of which dances com- 
pletely all the time—also added dis- 
tinction to the evening. Ram Gopal 
has opened a tremendous new world 
of dance and music to us, and he is 
sure to develop a large and permanent 
following in this country. 

A twelve-day engagement by Ram 
Gopal and his company at the Century 
Theater, scheduled to begin Oct. 12, 
was cancelled on twenty-four hours’ 
notice because of reported injury to 
the dancer’s hand. Because of his 
European commitments in the near 
future, it was not possible to postpone 
the season until a later time. 


Ballet Russe 


DVERTISING and art were 

openly wedded when the Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo gave the world 
premiere of Ruthanna Boris’ Quelque 
Fleurs on Sept. 30. Inasmuch as the 
company which produces the perfume of 
that name is reputed to have financed 
the work, it was no surprise to dis- 
cover that Miss Boris had made per- 
fume an important element in it. Sub- 
titled A Legend of Villa Carretto, 
this frothy little divertissement con- 
cerns a countess who loves a frivolous 
young man of fashion. With the aid 
of an alchemist, she uses three 
“fragrant ladies,” rose, violet and 
carnation, to win him, but defeats her 
own purpose when he becomes fasci- 
nated by the fragrances themselves 
The score had been arranged by 
Harry G. Schumer from _ various 
works of Auber, and the décor, cos- 
tumes and lighting were the work ot! 
Robert Davison, who last season cre- 
ated the décors for Miss Boris’ first 
ballet, Cirque de Deux. 

Quelque Fleurs has a_ candy-box, 
Victorian prettiness about it which is 
disarming. Miss Boris has given Mary 
Ellen Moylan a role as the imperious 
countess which fits her like a glov« 
and she danced it enchantingly. Leo: 
Danielian was brilliant as the courtier 
Frank Hobi was a_ decorative 
alchemist. Yvonne Chouteau, Gertrude 
Tyven and Patricia Wilde, as_ the 
essences, did everything they could 
with the meager choreography as- 
signed to them. In its present form, 
the ballet lacks dramatic definition and 
is far too long for its material. Miss 
Boris should intensify the atmosphere 
of persiflage and give the dancers 
more to do. Quelque Fleurs is 2 
harmless trifle which leaves the art 0! 
ballet exactly where it was before. As 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Two moments in the highly imaginative ballet which is the climax of the new British Technicolor film, The Red Shoes. At left, the dancer's career is over, the red shoes 


having danced her to death. Robert Helpmann, as a priest, carries her away from Leonide Massine, the shoemaker who is her evil genius. At right, a dancing partner has 
been evolved from a sheet of newspaper blowing in the wind 


THE RED SHOES= Pioneering Film about Ballet Life 


HE Red Shoes, one of the most 

true and beautiful films since 
Henry V, has come to delight us, and, 
like that Shakespearean marvel, it 
came from England. Once more the 
hats are off to the superior brand of 
movie-making across the seas. What 
Hollywood might have done to this 
theme of ballet and heart-break one 
shudders to contemplate. The Red 
Shoes is as adult, as fine in concep- 
tion, authentic in representation and 
beautiful in realization as the most 
captious could desire. It is 133 min- 
utes of mounting excitement and en- 
chantment, and its tragic climax takes 
on the inevitability of classic drama. 

3allet, backstage and before the 
footlights, is its theme. It incorpo- 
rates the most imaginative treatment 
of the dance that has yet been seen 
in the films—the ballet entitled The 
Red Shoes, which is discussed sep- 
arately in another column. This story 
of Hans Christian Andersen about the 
red shoes which dance their wearer 
through life and love, and_ finally 
to death, is paralleled both in the bal- 
let’s choreography and in the sur- 
rounding story. 

The camera moves from London to 
Monte Carlo to Paris, as the Ler- 
montov Ballet (a thin disguise for the 
famous Diaghileff troupe) takes up 
its seasons in three famous opera 
houses. Artistic temperament is pres- 
ent in large doses, but it is genuinely 
portrayed, and represents truthfully 
the characters associated with such a 
high-voltage enterprise. 


Casting Is Splendid 


All the parts are justly and perfect- 
ly cast. Boris Lermontov, the ballet 
impresario, is played by Anton Wal- 
brook with exactly the right blend of 
cynical worldliness and singleminded 
passion for his artistic convictions. 
Julian Craster, the callow composer 
who achieves success with the com- 
pany and falls in love with the prima 
ballerina, is warmly and_believably 
portrayed by Marius Goring, who is 
as violently red-headed as his love, 
Moira Shearer, the young ballerina of 
the Sadlers Wells company, who has 
the central role of Victoria Page, and 
whose qualities are exquisite both as 
dancer and actress. Leonide Massine 
is wonderfully eloquent as the ballet 
master and the character dancer in 
The Red Shoes; Albert Bass gives a 
sensitive and sympathetic aura to the 
part of the old designer, and equally 
fine performances are turned in by 
Robert Helpmann as the premier 
danseur, Ludmilla Tcherina as a bal- 
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lerina whom Miss Shearer dislodges, 
and Esmond Knight as a conductor. 
Only words of praise can be said of 
the remainder of the cast, or of the 
corps de ballet, which performs with 
skill and verve in scenes from Les 
Sylphides, La Boutique Fantasque, 
Lac des Cynges, Coppélia, and Giselle. 

Perhaps the one weakness is the 
original music, composed, arranged 
and, in part, conducted by Brian Eas- 
dale. Such emphasis is placed on the 
score for the focal Red Shoes ballet 
(performed by Sir Thomas Beecham 
and The Royal Philharmonic) that it 
should be a more vital contribution in 
itself. 

The powerful story was written, 
produced and directed by Michael 
Powell and Emeric Pressburger. At 
every moment during the elaborate 
production, one is aware that discrimi 
nation and taste have been exercised 
in high degree. A knowing hand 
fashioned the drama, and an artistic 
eye watched over the settings, cos- 
tumes and thousands of authentic de- 
tails. QUAINTANCE EATON 
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As the story mounts to a crisis, Vicky (Moira Shearer) is torn between two 
loves, her husband (Marius Goring, at left) and the ballet, represented by the 
impresario (Anton Walbrook) 
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Camera Is Full Partner in Film Dance 


OLLYWOOD has been slow to 

grasp the extent to which the 
motion picture camera offers radically 
new potentialities for choreography. 
Most pictures involving the art of 
dance have been either literal attempts 
to reproduce dancing as it appears on 
the stage (often with irrational uses 
of angle shots and closeups to main- 
tain interest in something that looks 
sterile when seen through the eye of 
the camera) or splashily mounted 
show pieces in which the dancing is 
largely submerged by the decorator’s 
artifices. Some degree of fantasy has 
occasionally crept into Hollywood's 
dance sequences, as in Gene Kelly’s 
duet with Mickey Mouse, but these 
are the exception, and they have failed 
—so far, at least—to set a precedent 
for daring exploration. 

Several years ago Maya Deren, 
whose experimental films are now 
well known, undertook to photograph 
a dance in which the camera played 
its full share in the choreography. 
Using the gifted Talley Beatty as 
soloist, she sought to eliminate the 
usual conventions of time and space in 
various ways—by enabling Mr. Beatty 
to leap across vast spaces and to re- 
main in elevation longer than gravity 
permits; by employing abrupt and al- 
most surrealistic shifts in perspective 


from far to near or from near to far ; 
by allowing the dancer to evaporate 
from sight and reappear immediately 
in a surprisingly remote spot; by 
changing the quality of his movement 
through the use of slow-motion, or by 
reversing the shots of a leap, so that 
the upward motion was swift and 
heavy and the downward landing 
gradual and gentle. While this film 
was hardly commercially salable, it 
pointed to new areas of expression 
and fancy which might be available 
to a choreographer who understood 
dance and camera techniques equally 
well. 

In The Red Shoes, which may well 
serve as a book of instruction for 
Hollywood’s artistic laggards, the 
British choreographer, Robert Help- 
mann, has created the first full-scale 
(fourteen-minute) ballet in which the 
collaboration of the camera is so com- 
plete that the ballet could never have 
been conceived in conventional stage 
terms. Every inch of the film is wholly 
cinematic, as the camera makes the 
impossible possible. It allows back- 
grounds to melt into one another, dis- 
appear and reappear; it shifts em- 
phasis at will from long shots to 
closeups, and it permits subtle juxta- 
positions of factual representation and 
fantastic distortion; it eliminates sur- 


plus figures when they are not needed 
and supplies them when they are, 
without the need for elaborate, rou- 
tine stage exits and entrances; it en- 
ables a dancer to change into a news- 
paper and blow away; and in every 
way it concentrates upon central is- 
sues, making sure that the entire audi- 
ence at any given moment will see 
and understand the same aspect of the 
performance. The very idea of the bal- 
let—the domination of a dancer’s life 
by her toe shoes—could never have 
been carried out on the stage, for only 
the camera could bring into prormin- 
ence so tiny a motif as a pair of shoes, 
which would be constantly lost from 
sight on the stage. 

The Red Shoes provides encourag- 
ing proof of the vitality of the dance 
in films. Until now, motion picture 
producers have failed to recognize that 
cinema choreography provides as flex- 
ible a medium for free association and 
imaginative experiment as the ani- 
mated cartoon. Now that the first en- 
tirely satisfactory effort in this direc- 
tion has been successfully marketed, 
we may hope for increasing creativity 
in the field of motion picture dance— 
from English producers, at least. if 
not from our own, who are consider- 
ably less adventurous. 

Ceci, SMITH 
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Concerts Fill Calendar 
With Rio Opera Suspended 


By Lisa M. PEPPERCORN 


RIO DE JANEIRO 
OR THE FIRST time in many 
years no opera season was sched- 
uled this winter because the subsidy 
usually given by the municipality was 
not granted. Consequently, the con- 
certs, which are normally pressed to- 
gether into a few weeks before and 
after the opera performances, were 
spread over the entire season this year. 
The Brazilian Association of Con- 
certs, a subscription society with a 
large membership, both Brazilian and 
foreign, was particularly active. When 
the association, known here under the 
abbreviation of A.B.C., presents for 
the first time in this country artists 
who have made reputations in Europe 
and the United States it can be sure of 
sold-out houses. The Brazilian Asso- 
ciation of Concerts, could, consequent- 
ly, dare to present Walter Gieseking, 
a newcomer to South America, ten 
times in Rio de Janeiro. All of these 
appearances were recitals except one 
concert with the Brazilian Symphony 
Orchestra under Eugene Szenkar, in 
which he played Brahms’ Second Con- 
certo. His pianism was as exquisite as 
it used to be before the war; he still 
has the light touch, the great musician- 
ship and the extraordinary understand- 
ing of Mozart and, more particularly, 
of Debussy, of whose music he played 
a great deal. Mr. Gieseking did not 
succumb to the opinion, unfortunately 
so widespread among guest artists in 
Brazil, that endless Chopin recitals and 
the like are the only fare which con- 
cert-goers will accept. He played 
works by Scarlatti, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Liszt, Brahms and Schumann, and, of 
course, the French impressionists. His 
programs always had a special phy- 
siognomy; and his recitals usually 
started only seven minutes late in- 
stead of the usual twenty. Between 
his Rio de Janeiro concerts Mr. Gie- 
seking filled engagements in other 
Brazilian towns, always with the same 
outstanding success as here. 


Cassado Plays for A.B.C. 


Gaspar Cassad6, the Spanish cellist, 
also presented by the A.B.C., was 
awaited with great expectation. He 
fell a little short of his reputation. 
however. His program included 
Brahms’ Sonata in E minor, Haydn’s 
Sonata in C major, and several small- 
er pieces which did not exactly follow 
the original announcement of the pro- 
gram. Mr. Cassado’s playing was a 
little harsh and not too convincing, and 
occasionally lacked a good quality of 
tone. He was ably accompanied by 
Erwin Herbst. 

Mariemma, Spanish dancer, gave an 
exhibition of popular classical Spanish 
dances in a great variety of costumes. 
Her accompanist, Enrique Lusuriaga, 
enriched the evening with Spanish 
piano music. Another dance evening 
was given under the auspices of the 
Cultura Artistica. The Grand Ballet 
de Monte Carlo presented Noir et 
Blanc (Lalo-Lifar), Brahms’ Varia- 
tions on Themes by Handel and Paga- 
nini (Bronislava Nijinska), and Colo- 
quio Sentimental, with music by Paul 
Bowles and surrealistic decors and 
costumes by Salvator Dali. 

A faithful audience gathered at the 
Municipal Theatre to hear Burle Marx 
—after an absence of several years— 
conduct a concert consisting of pieces 
by Berlioz, a Haydn Symphony and 


two orchestral works of his own— 
Noturno and _ Episodio Fantastico. 


William Kapell, the soloist, played 
Rachmaninoft’s Third Concerto and 
stole the evening's show, although the 
over-all impression with the inadequate 
orchestral acompaniment, was not very 
satisfactory, despite Mr. Kapell’s gifts. 
A few days earlier Mr. Kapell had de- 
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lighted Rio de Janeiro audiences in 
recitals, one of which was given under 
the sponsorship of the Cultura Artis- 
tica. In addition to four sonatas by 
Scarlatti, played with proficiency of 
technique, and some _ immaculate 
Brahms and Chopin, Mr. Kapell also 
interpreted Aaron Copland’s Sonata, 
which had been heard here only once 


before, when Mr. Copland himself 
played it during his short stay in 
Brazil. 


A large French audience filled the 
hall to hear Madeleine Grey, soprano, 
here for her first visit since 1939, 
perform French songs in a rather ex- 
hausted voice. Another noted French 
artist, Jacques Thibaud, gave two re- 
citals at the Municipal Theatre before 
small but enthusiastic audiences, He 
played a straightforward, interesting 
program, including the Franck Sonata 
and Mozart’s Concerto in G. The 


Cimarosa Opera Is Staged 


Franck, particularly, was played with 
wonderful freshness and intensity of 
feeling. 

The Léner Quartet’s first two ap- 
pearances herve with its reorganized 
personnel were before almost empty 
houses. The third and last concert, 
however, was given for the members 
of the Cultura Artistica, the rival sub- 
subscription society of the A.B.C., and 
the Municipal Theatre was filled to 
capacity. The group played Mozart, 
Ravel and Beethoven with refinement 
and competence for an excessively en- 
thusiastic audience. 

It is strange indeed that in this city, 
with perhaps the single exception of 
Brailowsky, an artist has an ample 
following if he is booked by one of the 
subscription societies, but may more 
often than not count on half empty 
halls if he is presented by a manager 
or a concert agency. This might dis- 
courage many artists, whose first ex- 
periences in this city might make him 
decide never to return. The concert 
public prefers to buy season tickets for 
one or two. subscription societies, 
knowing that it will hear something 
worth while during the winter, even 
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In Swedish Baroque Theatre 





A scene from Cimarosa's The Secret Marriage, given in the eighteenth-century 


theatre in the Drottningholm Castle, near Stockholm. 


Lamberto Gardelli_ is 


the conductor 


STOCKHOLM 


NE of the rare occasions on which 

the tiny theatre of the Drottning- 
holm Castle is opened to the public 
occurred late this summer when per- 
formances of Cimarosa’s I] Matrimo- 
nio Segreto (The Secret Marriage) 
attracted many listeners. Said to have 
the only baroque opera stage still in- 
tact, the theatre was built in 1764-66. 
After the reign of Gustav III (1772- 
92), it fell into disuse, and was 
opened again only in 1922, when a 
theatre museum was installed. Spe- 
cial performances, usually of operatic 
scenes in costume, have been given 
intermittently in the theatre itself, and 
the adjoining rooms have occasionally 
been used for chamber music. 

The performances began at 4:30 in 
the afternoon, and the members of the 
audience, strolling in the sunny park 
where the king’s sheep grazed on the 
lawns and swans swam lazily in the 
poois, were startled to meet people in 
Eighteenth Century satins and white 
wigs. These were the artists, the con- 
ductor, orchestra players, ushers, pro- 
gram girls and stage-hands, all taking 
a breath of air before the perform- 
ance. The conductor, Lamberto Gar- 


delli, of the Stockholm Opera, had to 
sacrifice a luxuriant black beard to 
conform with the style of the period. 


The opera was staged by Riccardo 
Picozzi, of the Rome Opera, in four 
delightful sets by Birger Bergling. 
The production had a marked feeling 
for style. There was no exaggeration 
in the staging, which required a great 
deal of variety because of the static 
periods during the long orchestral in- 
troductions to all musical numbers. 


Sven-Erik Jacobson was exception- 
al as the deaf old Geronimus, the 
wealthy nobleman who seeks titled 
husbands for his two daughters. Eva 
Prytz was an enchanting Carolina, 
the younger daughter. Lilly Furlin 
portrayed the temperamental outbursts 
of Elisetta, the older sister, with a 
keen sense of humor. Aake Collett’s 
Count Robinson was almost too ele- 
gant and handsome for a role intended 
to be rather stupid. Arne Ohlson’s 
smooth lyric tenor voice was ideal in 
the music of Paolino, the secretary, 
and Benna Lemon-Brundin expressed 
cleverly the foolish character of Fidel- 
ma, Geronimus’ sister. 

INGRID SANDBERG 





though artists and programs are sel- 
dom announced before the season. 

Ever since the brazilian Symphony 
Orchestra again got on its feet, it has 
performed regularly to its faithful 
audience. On one program Byro: 
Janis played Rachmaninoff's Second 
Piano Concerto with the Braziliar 
Symphony. Mr. Janis, who had in 
troduced himself some months ago i 
recital, showed clarity of phrase and 
line, but still lacked a certain confi 
dence and spontaneity in his interpre- 
tations. 


Chicago Opera 
(Continued from page 3) 
cago attorney and counsel for the 
sponsoring group, who with Abner J. 
Stilwell, chairman of the board of 
trustees of the Chicago Music Foun- 
dation, had held a preliminary meet- 
ing in New York with the directors 
of the New York City Opera Com- 
pany. There they learned, Mr. Aaron 
explained, that “the New York City 
Opera had its setbacks in the begin- 
ning, but by the use of new methods, 
imagination, fine musical and artistic 
direction, strict budgeting and sound 
business management, and complete 
cooperation of labor and artists,” it 
produced excellent opera and ended 

last season with a small surplus. 

Mr. Aaron proposed that the Chi- 
cago group pattern itself after the city- 
sponsored organization of the New 
York Opera Company, with Mayor 
Kennelly as president, and include in 
its directorate business, labor ,the pro- 
fessions, and other representative ele- 
ments in the community. Available 
for this new effort are very substan- 
tial assets. “We have,” he explained, 
“one of the finest epera houses in the 
world. We have the Chicago Music 
Foundation, a charitable trust, with 
$100,000 to be used not to defray 
deficits, but as a capital fund to build 
new scenery, provide scholarships for 
young singers, and really promote mu- 
sic and musical education in Chicago.” 


The proposal was placed before 
Byron S. Coon as president of the 
General Finance Corporation, whose 


subsidiary, the Wacker Corporation, 
owns the Civic Opera Building. The 
corporation made an outright gift that 
wiped out the remaining deficit of the 
Chicago Opera Company’s 1946 sea- 
son, 


Orchestre National 


(Continued from page 3) 
our over-trained and over-driven en- 
sembles. 

Honegger’s Symphonie Liturgique 
is unquestionably sincere in its reflec- 
tion of the anguish of a modern Euro- 
pean artist forced to watch the col- 
lapse of civilization. Its scoring, espe- 
cially in the first movement, is tremen- 
dously effective, and the almost brutal 
power of its dissonant harmony must 
leave the most apathetic listener 
shaken. Nevertheless, it seems hastily 
written, like motion-picture music, and 
its actual thematic substance and 
development are vastly inferior to 
those of the ‘Symphony for Strings. 
Mr. Munch conducted it superbly and 
the orchestra outdid itself. 

Curiously enough, Le Tombeau de 
Couperin was a disappointment, de- 
spite the excellent solo performances 
of the oboe and the other woodwinds. 
Mr. Munch conducted it like a bull in 
a china shop, with little or no nuance, 
and the performance lacked both the 
flawless blending and the subtlety of 
coloring to which we are accustomed. 
But in justice to the men and women 
of the orchestra, it should be said that 
they had been so keyed up by the pre- 
ceding strident works that a readjust- 
ment to the delicate timbres of Ravel 
was almost impossible, in any case. 
With the ebullient music of Roussel, 
Mr. Munch was in best form again, 
and the concert ended in a blaze of 
excitement and good-will across the 
sea, 


MUSICAL AMERICA 














Philharmonic Benefits 


Factual accuracy is not always 
the same thing as general truth. 
Our recent editorial observation 
that the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Society does not provide 
government social security for the 
orchestra’s members led Bruno 
Zirato, one of the managers, to 
shower us with statistics about the 
society’s costly beneficences. 

Since October 1944, when a per- 
manent pension plan was adopted, 
the society has contributed $235,000 
to the pension fund, and for the 
next thirty years it promises to pay 
in $60,500 a year. The contribution 
of the employees themselves since 
1944 amounts to $59,000, or less 
than a quarter as much. The society 
also carries the full cost of group 
life insurance policies of from $500 
to $2000 for every employe; the 
size of the policy depends on the 
length of his service. It insures 
every player’s instruments, up to a 
limit of $250. It pays out $14 a 
year in workmen’s compensation in- 
surance for any player. Those who 
are sick continue to receive their 
salaries, and in many instances the 
society also pays their substitutes, 
though it is not committed to do so. 
Within the last month it has taken 
over the hospital bills and provided 
a substitute for Walter Rosen- 
berger, the percussion player who 
was injured in an accident in Wyo- 
ming as he was driving east to 
begin rehearsals for the season. 


North Philadelphia Story 


There is one anecdote about 
the late Olga Samaroff-Stokowski 
which Harriett Johnson did not re- 
count in her article last month, al- 
though she might have, since 
Madam was fond of telling it 
herself. 

Every Monday, year after year, 
she took the same train to Philadel- 
phia for her class at the Phila- 
delphia Conservatory. To spare her- 
self the nuisance of booking a 
parlor-car seat each time, she main- 
tained a permanent reservation with 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. ° 

One Monday, as she rushed down 
to the platform five seconds before 
train time (her life was too full to 
allow her to arrive at the station 
early), she failed to notice that the 
train on Track 13 was not her usual 
ene. Between Newark and Trenton 
she had an altercation with a man 
who claimed that her seat location 
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had been sold to him, but he was no 
match for her firm self-assurance, 
and slunk away to an unoccupied 
seat elsewhere. 

At North Philadelphia, the con- 
ductor called out, “This train does 
not go into Philadelphia. It is a 
through train to the west.” Ab- 
sorbed in the preparation of her 
lecture, Madam did not grasp his 
meaning until the train had started 
to leave the station. Then, grasping 
her suitcase, her briefcase, her coat, 
and a large box of slides, she ran 
to the platform, wrenched open the 
door, and flung herself from the 
moving train, which was now doing 
a good thirty-five miles an hour. 
She sprawled full-length on the 
cement platform, tearing her dress, 
skinning her knees, ruining her 
stockings, and pulverizing the lan- 
tern slides. 

Ten minutes later, without even 
stopping to look at herself in a 
mirror, she began her lecture to the 
Philadelphia Conservatory students 
with a homily on the artist’s duty 
te fulfil all his engagements, no 
matter what obstacles might artse. 


Artists’ Corrections 


In printers’ parlance, any edi- 
torial changes made on the final 
page-proofs of a magazine or a 
book are known as authors’ correc- 
tions—whether they are made by 
the author or by someone else—on 
the assumption that they furnish 
the last chance to keep errors from 
becoming immortalized in print. 

What we have needed recently 
were artists’ corrections, for which 
our ruthless editorial system makes 
no provision. José Limon, the mod- 
ern dancer, and his wife, who de- 
signs his costumes under the name 
oi Pauline Lawrence, came in the 
other day to set us right about 
Doris Humphrey, who devised the 
choreography for Chorybantic, the 
new dance composition in which 
Mr. Limén appeared at New Lon- 
don, in August. Our review of 
Chorybantic had said, a bit rough- 
iy, that one passage was an “un- 
abashed appropriation” of an idea 
from Martha Graham’s Deaths and 
Ientrances. These words now stand 
corrected (though the spot did look 
a good deal like the finish of Miss 
Graham’s piece); Miss Humphrey 
has never seen Deaths and En- 
trances in her life. 

Then, too, we ought to alter the 
impression, given by a review of 
The Turk in Italy, that the Tangle- 
wood performances of opera date 
from Peter Grimes in 1946, when 
Boris Goldovsky took charge of the 
project. Herbert Graf was the man 
who initiated the Opera Depart- 
ment in the Berkshires, in 1940, 
and by 1942 he had already pro- 


duced Handel’s Acis and Gal- 
atea, Hindemith’s Hin und Zuriick, 
Mozart’s Cosi Fan Tutte, and 
Nicolai’s The Merry Wives of 
Windsor. 


Are there any other artists’ cor- 
rections ? 


You, Too, Can Be a Copyist 


Before we hire our next stenog- 
rapher, we shall be tempted to ask 
her how many measures a minute 
she can type. A new invention 
called the Music Writer now makes 
mus.cal typewriting as feasible as 
the typing of words. If its pro- 
moters have their way, old-fash- 
ioned music copyists will soon be 


LINES AND SPACES 





Privatkopia 


Set Svanholm enjoys a narcissistic moment as he holds a 
replica of himself as Lohengrin, presented to him by a 
Swedish admirer 


as scarce as amanuenses capable of 
writing letters in a flowing, shaded 
Spencerian hand. 

None of Musica AMERICA’S 
editorial fingers have actually 
touched a Music Writer, but when 
we saw it operated by the inventor 
not long ago, it looked every bit 
as simple to manipulate as a piano- 
accordion. It has two keyboards. 
One, which resembles the set of 
keys of an ordinary typewriter, 
provides notes, lines, clefs, and 
other symbols. The other key- 
board, designed like that of a three- 
octave toy piano, enables the typist 
to place the notes at the required 
pitches. By moving the staff up 
or down, the operator can transpose 
correctly, without taking a single 
course in musical theory. 


Twofers in the Balcony 


Two-for-ones, or “twofers,” in 
theatre jargon, are pairs of tickets 
sold at the box-office price of a 
single seat. Twofers are often put 
on sale to bolster up attendance at 
an unhealthy attraction. 

Did you ever hear of the famous 
occasion on which the process was 
reversed, and two tickets were sold 
for each available seat in the bal- 
cony of the Broadway Theatre? 
This happened when Carmen Jones, 
Billy Rose’s vernacular version of 
Bizet’s Carmen was at the height of 
its run a few seasons ago. The 
previous tenant of the Broadway 
was a revue called Artists and 
Models, which tried to prolong its 
doomed life by selling tickets to 
theatre parties weeks in advance. 
The Artists and Models people sold 
the entire balcony in this fashion 
for one evening in January, and 
then proceeded to close, without 
notifying the Carmen Jones box 
office. Since each Broadway show 
prints its own tickets, nobody dis- 
covered the mistake until two com- 
plete balcony-loads of patrons ar- 


rived at once. Special police were 
called to handle the throng and to 
quell various acts of violence. The 
unhappy management took the prac- 
tical view that each seat belonged 
to the one who got there first, and 
gave refunds to the losers. 

This might be a good device for 
eliminating the Metropolitan’s de- 
ficit—if the latecomers could be 
persuaded not to demand a refund. 


Vintage Music 


The American Chapter of the So- 
ciety for Forgotten Music, founded 
through the efforts of Vernon Duke 
(Vladimir Dukelsky, if you prefer) 
says it is preparing rare viands to 
set before musical gourmets this sea- 
son. The Society is close-mouthed 
about the repertory for its four Sun- 
day evening chamber music con- 
certs at the New York Public 
Library and its six broadcasts over 
WQXR, but we have ferreted out 
the title of one work—a suppressed 
string quartet written by Bedrich 
Smetana after he went mad. (“An 
extraordinary piece,” Mr. Duke 
promised us, “which changes tempo 
every four or five measures.” 
Thirty-six of the best names con- 
stitute the music committee, which 
guarantees that we shall hear a 
remarkable array of forgotten works 
that are worth remembering. De- 
tails about membership will be sup- 
plied by Dr. H. E. Heller, 112-50 
78th Avenue, Forest Hills, N. Y. 
Self-Criticism 

The latest observation from Mag- 
gie Teyte, who loves to play the 
role of the Voice of Experience 
when she is interviewed by the 
press: “When the critics say Miss 
Teyte was not in good voice last 


57 9” 


night, I say, ‘You're telling me: 
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ORCHESTRA CONCERTS 





Philadelphia Orchestra 
Begins New York Visits 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Or- 


mandy, conductor, Carnegie Hall, 

Oct: 5: 

Prelude and Fugue, F minor.......Bach 
(Transcribed for orchestra by Eu- 


gene Zador; first New York per- 
formance) 


Symphony No. 5, E flat .. «Sibelius 
Suite from 
The Miraculous Mandarin......Barték 


Suite from Der Rosenkavalier...Strauss 


The Philadelphia Orchestra _ re- 
turned to New York as if there had 
been no threat to its existence. So far 
as its shining, silky tone and its su- 
perlative virtuosity were concerned 
nothing had changed. All the same, 
one would have to think a long way 
back to recall so profitless and un- 
exciting a concert. 

The evening started out with a 
transcription for orchestra of Bach’s 
grand F minor Prelude and Fugue for 
organ. Mr. Zador, an experienced 
musical craftsman from Mr. Or- 
mandy’s native Hungary (for nearly 
a decade active in Hollywood) has 
composed “in nearly every form,” 
hence a Bach arrangement—made, we 
are told, at the conductor’s request— 
is no cause for agitation. It turns out 
to be just another transcription, and 
will probably go the way of countless 


others, leaving Bach’s mighty original, 
as heard through the medium for 
which it was conceived, to be infin- 
itely preferred. 

In a mood of extremest urbanity, 
Mr. Ormandy then delivered himself 
of the most sandpapered, manicured 
and diminished performance of the 
Sibelius Fifth Symphony this listener 
can recall in his entire experience of 
the spacious and heroic work—a kind 
of prim and prettified reading which 
made the hearer ask himself in just 
what manner the old Berserker of 
Jarvenpaa would have reacted to it. 
Barték’s Miraculous Mandarin ex- 
tracts, done in commemoration of the 
third anniversary of the composer’s 
death, were somewhat more enliven- 
ing, though the score, divorced from 
its pantomimic business of gangland 
murders and seductions, is musically 
rather “old hat,” in spite of a handful 
of engaging dissonances and _ instru- 
mental effects now within the reach 
of almost any run-of-the-mill modern- 
ist. Certainly, The Miraculous Man- 
darin is a rather petty tribute to the 
memory of the master who created the 
Concerto for Orchestra. 

As for the Rosenkavalier potpourri, 
with which the program ended, what 
real excuse is there for such a thing 
except at some popular broadcast or 


hot-weather promenade concert? 


H. F. P. 


Nies-Berger Chamber Orchestra 
Gives First of Three Concerts 
Orchestra. 


Nies-Berger Chamber 


Edouard Nies-Berger, conductor. Am- 
paro Iturbi, pianist. Town Hall, 
Oct. 8: 


Overture to Le Carnaval (La Mascarade 
de Versailles) Lully -Sarlit 
(First performance in the United States) 
Fantasias for Strings... Purcell- Warlock 
(in F major; G minor; upon one note) 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra 
Haydn 
In the Hills of Galilee, from Concer- 
tino for String Orchestra.A. W. Binder 
(First performance in New York) 
Guadalquivir Infante-Iturbi 
(First performance) 
from Goyescas 
Granados-Iturbi 
Pastorale, Phantasie and Fugue 
Lee Weiner 


El Pelele, 


Transcriptions and premieres marked 
Edouard Nies-Berger’s first chamber 
orchestra program of the season. Two 
items that combined both aspects of 
novelty presented a sharp contrast of 
musical values and instrumental bal- 
ance. Henry-Louis Sarlit’s  tran- 
scription of the Lully overture keeps 
each orchestral part neatly differen- 
tiated, preserving at the same time the 
dignity and force of the original score. 
José Iturbi’s arrangement of Infante’s 
piano work, on the other hand, sub- 
merges the solo piano beneath thick 
orchestral masses which fail to make 








Dimitri Mitropoulos 


Eugene Ormandy 


an imposing concert work out of an 
innocuous salon piece. 

Neither of the new compositions on 
the program gave evidence of much 
originality. The Weiner Pastorale, 
Phantasie and Fugue meanders pro- 
tractedly, employing tricky evasions of 
nineteenth-century clichés and leaving 
a residue of staleness, even in the es- 
sentially well wrought fugue. More 
obvious, if less prolonged, is the move- 
ment from Binder’s Concertino, which 
applies Oriental colors, in an Ippolitov 
vein, to innocuous dance-like melodies. 

Much more rewarding were the 
transcriptions of more familiar works, 
but for differing reasons: the Purcell 
Fantasias simply because of their sur- 
passing loveliness, and the Granados 
excerpt because it inspired Miss Itur- 
bi’s best efforts. For, truth to tell, 

(Continued on page 27) 
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RECITALS 


Jacques Bronstein, Pianist (Debut), 
Town Hall, Oct. 1 


The monotony which pervaded the 
playing of Jacques Bronstein, French 
pianist, in his American debut, was 
due to the complete lack of brilliancy, 
sparkle and impact in everything he 
did. His performances were never 
questionable in point of taste, his tech- 
nique is of an adequate if scarcely of 
a virtuoso order, and he can produce 
an agreeably singing tone. Neverthe- 
less, his interpretations of the Bach- 
Busoni Chaconne, Beethoven’s Ap- 
passionata and Schumann’s Symphonic 
Studies refused to come to life. They 
were small, featureless, and occasion- 
ally dubious with respect to rhythm 
and phrasing. Worst of all, they had 
a way of sounding, as it were, apolo- 
getic, as though Mr. Bronstein deemed 
acuteness and any vestige of show- 
manship sins against good breeding. 

Under the circumstances, the music 
he undertook communicated very little. 
Certain pages of the Symphonic Stud- 
ies rose somewhat above the small, 
colorless, dead-level character of most 
of his work earlier in the evening. 
Mr. Bronstein meticulously observed 
every repeat in the variations and like 
another pianist, Raymond Lewenthal, 
a few nights earlier, introduced into 
the familiar score those studies from 
the appendix that Schumann issued 
separately, and which even Clara 
Schumann never performed publicly 
as an integral part of the composition. 
Can the interesting habit be a grow- 
ing epidemic in local concert halls this 
season ? a F. &. 


Ludwig Juht, Contrabassist, 
Town Hall, Oct. 2, 5:30 


Those who heard the recital given 
two years ago by Ludwig Juht, of the 
Boston Symphony's contrabass sec- 
tion, and had wondered at the singing, 
cello-like tone the player obtained 
from the bulky instrument whose solo 
values he demonstrated with surpris- 
ing taste and artistry, were poorly re- 
warded when they listened to Mr. Juht 
on this more recent occasion. One 
prefers rather to believe that the per- 
former was the victim of an off day 
than that the fingers of his left hand 
can have lost so much of their cunning 
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De Ribaupierre Frieda Hempel 
in the short interval. At any rate his 
pitch was so grossly and persistently 
inaccurate that he rarely managed to 
deliver more than a few consecutive 
bars in tune, while only intermittently 
did he seem able to draw sounds as 
fluent and delicately transparent as on 
the previous occasion. 

The first half of Mr. Juht’s pro- 
gram contained a Corelli sonata, and 
a Grand Duo for Violin and Double 
Bass, by Giovanni Bottesini (which 
that famous contrabass virtuoso and 
conductor used to perform in collab- 
oration with Emil Sauret), in which 
Mr. Juht was joined by Einar Hansen, 
one of the Boston Symphony violin- 
ists, who contrived to play quite as 
badly out of tune as his colleague. 
The second half of the recital offered 
four works new to this city—a one- 
movement Concerto, by the Estonian 
composer Eduard Tubin; a Spiritual 
by Gardner Read; a Fantasia Para- 
phrase by Juhan Aavik, an Estonian 
conductor and conservatory director ; 
and another product by one of Mr. 
Juht’s Estonian compatriot’s, Leo 
Wirkhaus’s Prelude and Toccata, 
composed last year in a DP camp in 
Germany. 

Valentin Pavlovsky, the -accompan- 
ist, performed his heavy duties man- 
fully, and in general very well. 

H. F. P. 


Frieda Hempel, Soprano 
Town Hall, Oct. 3, 3:00 


Thirty-eight years after her debut 
at the Metropolitan Opera, Mme. 
Hempel gave a recital which her pres- 
ent-day successors at the opera house 
ought to have attended, for the lesson 
it gave in vocal ease and in personal 
rapport with an audience. From her 





first entry, in a pink satin gown which 
made the afternoon as much a triumph 
for her dressmaker as for the soprano, 
Mme. Hempel captivated her audience 
entirely. In more reliable voice than 
at her last previous recital two years 
ago, she negotiated her program with- 
out a trace of mishap anywhere, and 
in Home, Sweet Home, the last of a 
series of encores, she sounded fresh 
enough to have sung the ent’=* pro- 
gram again. 

Mme. Hempel began her recital 
with a group of six “songs of spring” 
—Schubert’s Friihlingsglaube, Das 
Lied im Griinen, Im Friithling, and 
Friinlingstraum; Mozart’s Komm 
Lieber Mai; and Wolf's Er Ist’s. 
With a less resourceful artist this se- 
quence of songs might have become a 
bit monotonous in its cheerfulness. 
Mme. Hempel, however, gave them 
enough variety of tonal coloration and 
inflection to keep the audience inter- 
ested throughout. Her second group, 
“songs of love,” covered a somewhat 
wider range of feeling, with Beetho- 
ven’s Ich Liebe Dich; Brahms’ Meine 
Liebe Ist Griin and Von Ewiger 
Liebe ; and Rubinstein’s Es Blinkt der 
Tau and Neue Liebe. Though most 
singers consider Rubinstein’s songs 
outdated nowadays, Mme. Hempel 
made a strong case for her choice— 


especially for Es Blinkt der Tau, 
which she sang with rapt intensity 
and altogether lovely tone. The final 


group was a miscellany of folk songs, 
two of which were American (Ma 
Little Mawhee and Lolly Du Dum) 
and a third allegedly so (My Love Is 


Like a Red, Red Rose). George 
Reeves supplied his usual superlative 
accompaniments. Cos 


Rognvaldur Sigurjonsson, pianist 
Town Hall, Oct. 3 


Rognvaldur Sigurjonsson, a young 
pianist from Iceland who was first 
heard here two seasons ago, coura- 
geously opened the program of his 
Town Hall recital on Oct. 3 with the 
big Schumann Fantasy, Op. 17, which 
was followed by Beethoven’s Eroica 
Variations. In these works and 
smaller pieces by modern Russian 
composers he again showed himself to 
be a serious-minded and zealous stu- 
dent, but his playing revealed not only 
inadequate technical resources but also 


a complete lack of imagination and 
comprehension of the essence and style 
of the music. Harshness of forte tone 
and pronounced limitations of dynam- 
ics were further drawbacks. 

He also played, with more spon- 
taneity and convincing effect, the first 
American performance of a Sonatina 
in C by his countryman, Jon Thora- 
rinsson—a composition too slavishly 
Hindemithian to have much individ- 
uality. C. 
Jacqueline Blancard, Pianist 
André de Ribaupierre, Violinist 
Town Hall, Oct. 4 

For fifteen years Miss Blancard and 
Mr. de Ribaupierre have regularly 
played sonata recitals together in their 
native Switzerland. Through their 
long association they have reached 
virtually perfect community of under- 
standing and delivery. But nothing 
has become routined or categorical 
about their performances; in Town 
Hall, every measure sounded as fresh 
as though the artists had just discov- 
ered its meaning for the first time. 
The season may bring other chamber 
music performances of equal enchant- 
ment, but none will surpass this, for 
chamber music is never played better 
than Miss Blancard and Mr. de 
Ribaupierre played it on this evening. 

The Mozart Sonata in B flat major, 
K. 378, realized the highest ideal of 
classical interpretation. The music 
stood forth in all its intellectual clar- 
ity of outline and proportion, yet it 
moved with a rhythmic impulse much 
longer in span than the meter of the 
individual measure. The melodies al- 
ways sang, but their sentiment was 
controlled by the recognition that 
Mozart’s lyricism is not an end in 
itself, but an enlivening quality of 
larger musical conceptions. 

Their version of Beethoven’s A 
minor Sonata, Op. 23, lacked the 
gusto and the portentousness with 
which German-trained performers 
often like to deliver it. Miss Blancard 
and Mr. de Ribaupierre preferred to 
treat it as a larger and more ebullient 
variant of the  eighteenth-century 
classic tradition, and in doing so they 
avoided the fallacy of reading back 
into Beethoven’s music those ardent 
romantic attitudes which did not begin 
to color musical performance until 
some years after Beethoven’s death. 

The second half of the program 

(Continued on page 17) 
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Government Sponsors Opera in Mexico 


By SoLoMON KAHAN 
MEXICO 


Ce of the most important artistic 
departures of the year in the mu- 
sical life of this city occurred at the 
Palace of Fine Arts, Sept. 23, when 
the government’s own opera season 
was inaugurated with a performance 
of Boito’s Mefistofele. For the first 
time, the Mexican Government went 
formally into the opera business. In 
recent years the governmental Con- 
servatorio Nacional had given a brief 
opera season at the end ot the regular 
season of the Opera Nacional. This 
year a most important change was 
made. Carlos Chavez, head of the gov- 
ernment’s Institute of Fine Arts and 
Literature, finally accomplished what 
he has long planned—the establish- 
ment of what may eventually become 
the Mexican operatic theatre par ex- 
cellence, the Opera de Bellas Artes, 
a government institution, and hence a 
non-profit undertaking, with the fos- 
tering of Mexican musical culture as 
its exclusive aim. 

This implies the following purposes : 
The creation of a genuine national 
Mexican opera, by Mexican com- 
posers and dramatists; the establish- 
ment of a government-owned and man- 
aged opera school at the Institute of 
Fine Arts; the establishment of an 
opera company under the sponsorship 
of the Institute, including all native 
artists who have been appearing in the 
regular seasons; the inclusion in this 
company of foreign artists, not to pro- 
vide highly paid public attractions, but 
to strengthen the organization through 
their professional knowledge and ex- 
perience, for as long as seems neces- 
sary; sufficient rehearsals (contrary 
to the custom of commercial opera 
companies) to obtain homogeneous 
performances, undisfigured by routine 
habits. 

In addition to Mefistofele the fol- 


lowing works were chosen for the 
company’s first season: Verdi’s La 
Traviata, Bizet’s Carmen, Gluck’s 


Orfeo and, for the closing perform- 
ances of the season, three specially 
commissioned one-act Mexican operas 
—Elena, by Eduardo Hernandez Mon- 
cado; Carlota, by Luis Sandi; and La 
Mulata de Cérboda, by José Pablo 
Moncayo. 


Strike Causes Difficulty 


The Government’s opera company 
did not have an altogether smooth 
debut. One day before the opening 
performance, announced for Sept. 15, 
with the house already sold out, a sud- 
den strike of the members of the or- 
chestra over a question of salaries was 
called by the Musicians’ Union. The 
General Secretary of the Sindicato 
Unico de Trajabadores de la Musica 
sent a telegram to the President of 
Mexico to the effect that “members 
of the Symphony Orchestra of the 
National Conservatory resolved not to 
give their services for the operatic 
function scheduled for Sept. 15.” As 
this constituted a breach of discipline 
and was contrary to the regulations 
governing the working conditions of 
the members of the orchestra (em- 
ployees of the Department of Public 
Education), the director of the Insti- 
tute, after consultation with the Secre- 
tary of Public Education, ordered the 
postponement of the opera season. 

Yet because the prestige of the In- 
stitute and of the Mexican Govern- 
ment itself was involved, it was im- 
possible to cancel the opening. Since 
the orchestral players maintained their 
intransigent attitude, it was decided to 
press into service the Jalapa Sym- 
Phony Orchestra, reinforced by some 
members of the Mexican Philharmonic 
Union. The contract for the new or- 
chestra was signed Sept. 20. At the 
eleventh hour, the players of the Na- 
tional Conservatory Symphony capitu- 
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Irma Gonzales and Norman Kelley in a scene from Boito's Mefistofele, the 
opening performance in the first season of government-sponsored opera 
in Mexico City 


lated and were reinstated. But in view 
of its contractual obligations, the In- 
stitute felt itself bound to carry out 
the agreement made with the Jalapa 
orchestra and the members of the 
Philharmonic Union. In agreement 
with the Secretary of Education, the 
Institute proposed to the reinstated 
members of the Symphony of the Na- 
tional Conservatory that they take 
their legal forty day vacation with pay 
during the opera season. At the close 
of the opera season the National Con- 
servatory Symphony would then re- 
sume its duties. 

After several emergency rehearsals, 
Mefistofele was finally given, with the 
co-operation of the strengthened Ja- 
lapa Symphony under the conductor- 
ship of Luis Sandi, a week after the 
scheduled opening date. The presenta- 
tion was so successful that it was 
given three times instead of only twice, 
as had been planned. 

Dino Yannopoulos, the stage direc- 
tor, utilized a revolving stage to ad- 
vantage and handled the stage crowds 
with a fascinating sense of realism. 
Anna Sokolow had charge of the 
choreography, which was both beauti- 
ful and modern. Julio Prieto designed 
the settings. The chorus of the Con- 
servatorio Nacional gave a good ac- 
count of itself. The Mexican bass, 
Roberto Silva, has never appeared to 
better advantage than in the title role. 
Equally excellent in her way was the 
soprano, Irma Gonzalez, as Margarita. 

The part of Elena was well sung 
and acted by Calia Garcia. On the 
opening night the Faust was accept- 
ably done by the American tenor, Nor- 
man Kelley. At subsequent perform- 
ances the role was assumed with bet- 
ter results by a Mexican, Rodolfo 
Ibafiez. Conception de los Santos, José 
Sanchez, Graciela Garcia Milera and 
Jorge Romero sang the lesser parts. 

The Orquesta Sinfonica Nacional 
recently ended a series of five concerts 
at which, besides its regular conduc- 
tor, Eduardo Hernandez Moncada, 
three guest conductors appeared. These 
guests were Luis Herrera de la 
Fuente, Arturo Romero and Raul La- 
vista. Works of special interest given 
were: Three Pieces for Orchestra, by 
José Pablo Moncayo; Concertino, by 
Jean Francaix; Three Movements for 
Orchestra, by Luis Herrera de la 
Fuente, Sinfonia Antigona, by Carlos 
Chavez ; Jiminez Mabarak’s First Sym- 
phony: Hindemith’s Viola Concerto 
and Sinfonia Serena; Toccato for 
Percussion, by Chavez; and Rodolfo 
Halffter’s First Orchestral Suite. 

A Tchaikovsky program, including 
the Pathétique, the Capriccio Italien, 
and the B flat minor Piano Concerto, 
was given by the Orquesta Filarmonica 
under Ernest Roemer. The New York 
pianist, Josefa Roshanska, gave a good 


account of herself in the concerto. She 
was heard once more, in Rachman- 
inoff’s C minor Piano Concerto, in a 
concert by the same orchestra under 
Ives 


the guest leadership of José 
Limantour. In the same_ concert, 
Henryk Szering exhibited notable 


gifts in the Tchaikovsky Violin Con- 


certo. Mr. Limantour provided ex- 
cellent accompaniments for Claudio 
Arrau when the pianist performed 


three concertos in one evening—Bee- 
thoven’s C minor, Chopin's E minor 
and Schumann’s. 

At a pair of choral concerts, a new 
children’s choir (the Coro Infantil 


Mexicano) and the splendid Coro ae 
Morelia were heard. 

Among individual artists appearing 
here in recital were Walter Hautzig, 
pianist, who created a strong impres- 
sion by his playing, at the Palace of 
Fine Arts; the cellist, Adolf Odno- 
posoff, who gave finished perform 
ances of works by Schubert, Schumann 
and Debussy; Claudio Arrau, Tapia 
Caballero, and Carlotta Martin, pian- 
ists; Lillian Evanti, soprano; and 
Dorothy Wade, California violinist. 
Busch and Serkin Play 
Beethoven in Colombia 

Bocota.—A_ remarkably successful 
all-Beethoven program by the Na- 
tional Symphony, with Gerhard Roti:- 
stein conducting, brought to a close 
the series of five concerts sponsored 
by the Friends of Music. Adolf 
Busch, violinist, and Rudolf Serkin, 
pianist, were soloists, with Mr. Busch 
playing the Violin Concerto and Mr. 
Serkin playing the E flat Piano Con- 
certo. In another series of programs 
Mr. Busch and Mr. Serkin played the 
complete cycle of Beethoven’s sonatas 
for violin and piano, many of which 
had never before been heard in Bo- 
gota. Mr. Busch also offered Brahms’ 
D minor Violin Sonata and Bach’s D 
minor Partita; Mr. Serkin, Schu- 
bert’s Wanderer Fantasy and B minor 
Rondo. 

Again led by Mr. Rothstein, the 
National Symphony played a program 
which included two arias from Mo- 
zart’s La Nozze di Figaro, sung by 
Mercedes Camargo, soprano. 

In Medellin, the Antioquia Sym- 
phony, conducted by Joseph Matza, 
gave a concert with Alex Scholz as 
soloist. 


MANUEL DREZNER T. 


SELECT PIANO SOLOS 


ANDALUCIA 

(Orig. or Simp.).....$ .60 
ANTE EL ESCORIAL... .75 
ARAGON ™ § tg 
ARAGONESA . | 
CORDOBA . 60 
DANZA LUCUMI . 60 
DANZA NEGRA ... . 60 
GITANERIAS 

(Orig. or Simp.)......  .60 
GRANADA 1.00 


GUADALQUIVIR 


/ $ .60 
JUNGLE DRUMS 
(KARABALI) .... 
LA COMPARSA 
(Orig. or Simp.) 
MALAGUENA 
(Orig. or Simp.) 
RAPSODIA NEGRA . 
SAN FRANCISCO 
EL GRANDE 
TRES MINIATURAS 
ZAMBRA GITANA 


SONGS 


(Spanish and English Lyrics) 


ANDALUCIA 


( High—Med—Low) 


MALAGUENA (High—Med—Low) $ 
MARIA MY OWN (Maria La O) 


THE PEACOCK 


(Pavo Real) 


THE PHEASANT (EI Faisan) 
Price $.50 each 


LIMINARY 


PRE 
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Six-Day Cycle Racing 
Invades the Concert Hall 


ETWEEN October 23 and November 

28, concert-goers in New York are 
invited to attend three Beethoven cycles— 
all the sonatas for violin and piano, played 
by Benno and Sylvia Rabinof; all the late 
quartets, crowded by the London String 
Quartet into four concerts in two days; and 
all the Beethoven quartets, early, middle, and 
late, expounded by the Loewenguth Quartet 
of Paris in weekly Saturday and Sunday 
afternoon sessions. In the spring, Bruno 
Walter will devote five weeks to the orches- 
tral works of Beethoven —all the sym- 
phonies, and a variety of overtures and con- 
certos. Arturo Toscanini will also spend 
several broadcasts on a one-man show, but 
he is venturesomely departing from the 
beaten track, for the man of his choice is not 
Beethoven, but Brahms. 

All this, it seems to us, “s more than 
enough to run the cycle business into the 
ground. Beethoven is one of the most dur- 
able of all composers, to be sure ; but even so, 
a surfeit of his music is likely to make 
concert patrons beg for surcease, and, finally, 
stay away. Back in 1927-28, when the cen- 
tenary of his death was celebrated over and 
over again, the public definitely had more 
than enough of Beethoven. As a result, in 
1928-29, scarcely any orchestras played Bee- 
thoven symphonies at all, and scarcely any 
chamber music groups played his string 
quartets. It was several years before those 
works again appeared on programs with 
normal frequency. In 1933-34 the Brahms 
repertory was milked dry In 1935 Bach 
was the victim. Luckily, Handel was skipped, 
because his sesquicentennial fell in the same 
year as that of Bach, who overshadowed 
him. 

A one-man cycle is a lazy rejection of any 
responsibility for creative program-build- 
ing, except in the case of undervalued or 
little known composers. Beethoven answers 
neither of these descriptions. He does not 
need a special plug; and this year there is 
no anniversary to be celebrated, unless some 
mystic significance attaches to his 178th 
birthday. 

If Mr. Walter’s heart was set on conduct- 
ing a cycle, why did he not elect to perform 
the nine symphonies of Mahler or the nine 
of Bruckner? His interpretations of this 
music are unrivalled—a claim that cannot be 
made for his Beethoven. Since we know 
these symphonies much too superficially, and 
in some cases not at all, he could have con- 
tributed far more to the extension and culti- 
vation of our taste by being their high priest, 
instead of giving us a further chance to 
play the dilettante’s cocktail-hour game of 
comparing his Eroica and Seventh Sym- 
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phony performances with those of the count- 
less other musicians who have directed them, 
often every bit as well as Mr. Walter can. 
The London and Loewenguth Quartets 
inflict a similar privation upon us by dupli- 
cating each other’s efforts and by refusing to 
help us become better acquainted with other 


pieces we have not heard so often. Why 
cannot the London Quartet, which is British 
in origin if not in present-day fact, set some 
English works before us? There are new 
quartets, for example, by Vaughan Williams 
and William Walton, which the enterprising 
Walden Quartet has already played in Cleve- 
land. Why cannot the Loewenguth Quartet, 
which emphatically includes the phrase “of 
Paris” in its advertised name, contribute its 
share to the cultural propaganda for French 
music which has been so ably advanced by 
the Orchestre National and the recitals of 
Jacqueline Blancard, Yvonne Lefébure, and 
the team of Francis Poulenc and Pierre 
Bernac. 

We defer to no one in our love and respect 
for Beethoven’s music, but we are tired of 
seeing it used for purposes which look 
opportunistic. Beethoven should not be 
treated like a nationally advertised brand, 
and used to stock our concert programs 
much as a grocer stocks his shelves with 
canned goods bearing a famous label because 
he knows they will sell well. 





Some Important Objectives 
For the New York City Ballet 


“HE friends of Ballet Society were de- 
lighted when it became an integral part 
of the New York City Center and was 
metamorphosed into the New York City 
Ballet. It was high time that our municipal 
art center had a dance department, to paral- 
lel its opera and orchestra. At the same 
time, the new role which the Society will 
take in the dance world makes it doubly 
imperative that it should remain faithful to 
its original objectives: to give an oppor- 
tunity to new and unknown choreographers, 
composers and stage designers, and to en- 
courage young dancers. 

In the short time which has elapsed 
between the incorporation of Ballet Society 
into the City Center and the opening of its 
current season, it was probably impossible to 
arrange a repertoire which actually bore out 
the promises of the circulars. It must be 
said, however, that a schedule which pre- 
sents eight ballets by George Balanchine and 
two minor works by Fred Danieli and Todd 
Bolender is scarcely encouraging to new 
talent on an impressive scale. are 

Mr. Balanchine needs no _ missionary 
work; he is one of the greatest choreogra- 
phers of the day, and companies vie for his 
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From Our Readers 


New York, N. Y 





To the Editor: 

It has been very heartening to note that recent 
editorials in MusicaAL AMERICA have been stress- 
ing the desirability and justice of social-security 
coverage for Metropolitan Opera employees. 

About two and a half years ago, with the co-op- 
eration of the New York State Department of 
Labor, I made a study of the possibility of obtain- 
ing unemployment insurance coverage for the 
Metropolitan Opera orchestra and the various 
symphony orchestras throughout the nation. 

My survey established the fact that such cover- 
age could be secured for musicians of the Metro- 
politan Opera orchestra and almost every symphony 
orchestra upon application by the orchestra man- 
agement to the State Unemployment Insurance 
Division in each state where such an orchestra 
was located. The cost, 2.7% of the musicians’ 
salaries, would be then entirely met by the em- 
ployer. 

A relative idea of such cost follows: A 70-piece 
symphony orchestra presenting a 23-week season, 
with an average salary of $70 per week per player 
could obtain unemployment insurance coverage for 
every member of its orchestra by payment of about 
$3,000 for the entire season. (The latter figure 
approximates the fees of two or three soloists for 
single appearances with a symphony orchestra.) 

The sudden cessation of employment at the 
Metropolitan Opera and by the various symphony 
orchestras each spring creates an economic prob- 
lem for those musicians who work for such “non- 
profit” organizations. If a performer is not for- 
tunate in securing summer or post-season engage- 
ments, he is apt to face weeks or even months of 
unemployment with resulting hardship because of 
total salary stoppage. In such instances unemploy- 
ment insurance would tend to cushion the economic 
shock for those musicians, who have, because of 
the nature of their profession, been deprived of all 
income. 

BoresLav KoprowsKI 





works. The New York City Ballet may 
well use some of his ballets as a nucleus for 
its programs, but a perpetual Balanchine 
festival, delightful as it might be, is not what 
we were promised. And now that the Ballet 
Society is associated with the City Center, 
it is only fair that the company should be 
opened to students from all of the city’s 
schools, and not only the one with which 
Mr. Balanchine is connected. In these ways, 
the New York City Ballet can really begin 
to fulfill its mission. 





New York and Chicago 
Agree to Bury the Hatchet 


N important and hopeful step has been 

taken by the New York and Chicago 
groups who have agreed to work toward a 
pooling of the resources of the New York 
City Opera Company and the Chicago Music 
Foundation. The New York company’s 
December season at the Civic Opera House 
in Chicago constitutes the first move in the 
direction of a two-city company, utilizing the 
talents and facilities of both cities. New 
York can offer the organizational genius of 
Laszlo Halasz, who has balanced the budget 
of his company at the same time that he has 
increased its repertoire and improved its 
quality. It can also offer a wide range of 
competently rehearsed, interestingly cast 
productions —from Strauss’ Ariadne auf 
Naxos and Tchaikovsky’s Eugen Onegin to 
the standard works of Verdi, Bizet and 
Mozart. Chicago, on its part, can contribute 
$25,000 a year (from funds of the Chicago 
Music Foundation) toward new _ produc- 
tions, as well as half a million dollars’ worth 
of Civic Opera costumes, scenery and music. 
By preparing operas in both cities, and ex 
changing them, a vital and practicable reper 
toire can be kept alive. 
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Giovanni Martinelli returned to New York 
recently from a vacation in Italy with his family. 
He will resume his teaching and coaching and 
will appear in Fedora and Pagliacci with the 
Philadelphia La Scala Opera Company in the 
spring. . . . The Surgeon General of the Navy 
recently awarded a Certificate of Appreciation 
to the Philadelphia Orchestra “in grateful 
acknowledgment of exceptional co-operation 
and outstanding services rendered to the Medi- 
cal Department of the Navy during the period 
of World War II.” The orchestra gave six con- 
certs for patients at the Naval Hospital during 
the war, and a block of seats was reserved for 
ambulatory patients at all Friday concerts. This 
arrangement has since been continued through 
an endowment. 

For her appearances at Covent Garden, Jean 
Watson, contralto, has been requested by the 
Royal Opera to prepare three roles in English: 
Magdalene in Wagner’s Die Meistersinger, the 
Third Lady in Mozart’s Magic Flute, and Car- 
men. . A royal welcome greeted Ramon 
Vinay, Chilean tenor, when he returned to his 
native land for the first time since he was three 
years old. At his debut in Otello in San Diego 
he received forty-three curtain calls. Mr. Vinay 
returns to the Metropolitan Opera for his 
fourth season. . . . Bruno Walter, musical ad- 
viser of the New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
was recently named a member of the Interna- 
tional Academy of Arts and Sciences and Order 
of Distinguished Americans, in Los Angeles. 

Daniel Saidenberg is taking the Saidenberg 
Sinfonietta on a ten-week tour this fall through 
fifty cities. He will conduct all six of Bach’s 
Brandenburg Concertos in two concerts for the 
New Friends of Music in New York. He will 
also continue as conductor of the Connecticut 
Symphony. The Vienna Choir Boys re- 
cently arrived in the United States for their 
first tour in ten years. Father Josef Schnitt, 
their rector, who was twice imprisoned by the 
Nazis, is still with them... . / At her New York 
recital on Oct. 24, Blanche Thebom sang four 
songs by Celius Dougherty, for the first time: 
Love in the Dictionary, Loveliest of Trees, 
Declaration of Independence and Song for Au- 
tumn. 

Edouard Nies-Berger, who made his Ameri- 
can debut as a concert organist in Kimball Hall 
in Chicago on Oct. 26, 1928, was invited to give 
a recital on Oct. 26 this year on the organ at 
Rockefeller Chapel at the University of Chicago. 
... A son was born recently to Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Hayward. Mr. Hayward will be heard 
again at the Metropolitan Opera this season. 
.. . Jascha Heifetz and his wife, Frances, have 
also announced the birth of a son. 

One of France’s leading composers, Francis 
Poulenc, sailed for New York on Oct. 22 for his 
first American tour. He will make his debut 
with orchestra as soloist in his own Concert 
Champétre with the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony under Dimitri Mitropoulos in mid- 
November. .. . : An arduous schedule of forty-two 
appearances in four and a half months awaits 
the English pianist, Clifford Curzon, who was 
heard at the Worcester Festival a few days 
after his arrival on Oct. 15. ... Ernest Ansermet 
conducted the world premiere of the Mass, for 
mixed chorus and double wind quintet, by Igor 
Stravinsky, at La Scala, Milan, on Oct. 27. Two 
weeks earlier, he had conducted the Swiss pre- 
miere of the Orpheus ballet music in Geneva. 
Mr. Ansermet will arrive in New York on 
Nov. 29 to begin a series of appearances as guest 
conductor of American orchestras. . . . Harriet 
Cohen, English pianist who injured her arm 
severely, is recovering, and plans to visit the 
United States soon to hold master classes until 
she is ready for public appearances again. . . . 
The composer of L’Amore dei Tre Re, Italo 
Montemezzi, recently flew to Italy for his first 
vacation in his native land in many years. 

Five new songs by Poulenc, which she brought 
back with her from France, will be a special 
feature of Lily Pons’ programs this season... . 
Four works by American composers, commis- 
sioned by friends of the Houston Symphony, 
will be included on Efrem Kurtz’s schedule this 
vear. They are the Sam Houston Suite, by 
Don Gillis; the Children’s Suite from The Red 
Pony by Aaron Copland; a work for viola and 
rchestra by Roy Harris, with William Primrose 
as soloist; and a concert overture by Harold 

Shapero. . . . Tito Gobbi, Italian baritone and 
motion picture actor, passed through New York 
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recently on a concert tour which will take him 
to such far-flung corners of the world as South 
Africa, Cairo, Istanbul, California, Spain, Lon- 


don and Paris. When he returns to Italy, Mr. 
Gobbi will appear in a non-musical role in a 
motion picture. “I want to play a straight part 
just to prove something to myself,” he said, ex- 
plaining his plans. “Besides, I think every singer 
should be an actor.” 

Before leaving the United States, Heitor 
Villa-Lobos completed two symphonic suites 
from the score of his operetta, Magdalena. The 
two suites total a half hour of playing time... . 
Five new works for two pianos, especially 
written for Arthur Gold and Robert Fizdale, 
are included on their Town Hall program in 
New York on Nov. 14. Marcelle de Manziarly 
has composed a Sonate; Vittorio Rieti, a Suite 
Champétre; Darius Milhaud, a piece called 
Carnaval a la Nouvelle-Orléans; Germaine 
Tailleferre, a Danse; and Paul Bowles, a Con- 
certo for two pianos, oboe, clarinet, trumpet and 
percussion. Mr. Gold and Mr. Fizdale have 
just returned from a European tour. 

Antal Dorati, conductor of the Dallas Sym- 
phony and a former pupil of Béla Bartok, flew 
to Budapest in October to take part in the 
Bartok Memorial Festival. Mr. Dorati_ in- 
cluded both the Violin Concerto and the Con- 
certo for Orchestra on the opening program of 
the festival, which he conducted. . . . Alexander 
Brailowsky’s European tour culminated in a 
recital at the Concertgebouw in Amsterdam, 
where he was the only pianist since Paderewski 
and Rachmaninoff to give a concert. He re- 
turned to the United States in October... . . At 
the performance of Aida which opened the 
Covert Garden season in London, Torsten Ralf 
replaced Franco Breval, the Italian tenor who 
had been scheduled to appear but was prevented 
by indisposition. Stravinsky's Violin Con- 
certo will be paired with Mendelssohn’s when 
Tossy Spivakovsky appears as soloist with the 
San Francisco Symphony. Mr. Spivakovsky is 
playing seventy-five times in the United States 
and Canada this season. . . . Gyorgy Sandor, pi- 
anist, gave fifteen recitals in Spain before pro- 
ceeding to England and Holland on his Euro- 
pean tour. 

Engagements in Strasbourg, Paris and Lon- 
don provided a busy summer for René LeRoy, 
flutist, who returned to the United States re- 
cently. Mr. LeRoy was soloist with orchestras 
besides giving solo recitals. .. . Jascha Horen- 
stein conducted the Italian premiere of Darius 
Milhaud’s Opus Americanum No. 2 at the 
Perugia Festival in October. He also included 
Stravinsky’s Symphony of Psalms and Three 
Songs from Prison, for chorus and orchestra by 
the Italian composer, Luigi Dallapiccola. . . . 
While in Venice, on an Italian visit, Antal 
Dorati completed a Symphony for Strings and 
Kettle Drums. He returned to Dallas, Texas, 
in late September to take up his duties as con- 
ductor of the Dallas Symphony. Ralph 
Berkowitz is touring this season for the sixth 
consecutive year as pianist with Gregor Piati- 
gorsky, cellist. A three-months’ tour of 
Europe began in October for Janos Scholz, 
cellist, who sailed from New York on Sept. 26. 

Ruth Watanabe has succeeded Barbara 
Duncan as librarian of the Sibley Music Library 
of the Eastman School of Music in Rochester. 
Jane Pickens, popular singer, established an un- 
usual precedent by appearing as soloist with 
the Fairfield (Conn.) Symphony last summer. 
She plans a series of solo engagements with 
orchestras throughout the nation. ... A son 
was born to Vera Appleton, of the duo-piano 
team of Appleton and Field, and her husband, 
Alan Bressler, on Sept. 15. In November the 
pianists will set out on a coast-to-coast tour. 
... Shura Dvorine, pianist, married Renee Fran- 
cine Marcus, on Sept 12 in Brooklyn. ... Arnold 
Eidus, violinist, and his wife are the parents 
of a son, Robert. 

Metropolitan Opera tenor Jar: Peerce’s first 
appearance outside the Western Hemisphere 
took place in Hawaii in August. He sang in 
Honolulu, and later on the islands of Maui 
and Hilo. September found him in California 
for operatic engagements. ... La Scala Opera 
in Mikan hos invited Kurt Baum to open the 
season in December in the title role of Verdi's 
I! Trovatore. Mr. Baum was heard with the San 
Francisco Opera this fall before beginning a 
concert tour. Isaac Stern, violinist, on his 
first European concert visit, played at the 
Lucerne and the Venice Festivals in August and 
proceeded to a tour of Scandinavia, the British 
Isles, France and Holland. He made his final 
appearance on Oct. 31 with the Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra in Amsterdam. 











Twenty Years Ago 
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Fabien Sevitzky, conductor of the Philadelphia 
String Chamber Sinfonietta, his wife, Maria, 
and M. Chojnacki, director of the Warsaw 
Philharmonic Society, in the Polish capital 


A Tale of Five Cities 

Walter Damrosch begins his share in the 
conductorship of the Philharmonic-Symphony 
with a Five City Program—Vaughan Williams’ 
London Symphony, Respighi’s Pines of Rome, 
John Alden Carpenter’s Skyscrapers, the Paris 
music from Charpentier’s Louise and Johann 
Strauss’ Tales from the Vienna Woods. 

— 1928 — 


When Opera Was in Flower 
The Metropolitan schedule for the coming 
season includes Strauss’ The Egyptian Helen, 
Krenek's Jonny Spielt Auf, Respighi’s The 
Sunken Bell and Pissetti’s Fra Gherardo. 
— 1928 — 


It’s Different Today 

The dictum of the present occupant of the 
White House who declared “I am very fond 
of music, particularly music of a homely or 
patriotic nature” will be generally hushed up 
as much as possible, in the hope that Europe 
hasn’t got wind of it. 

— 1928 — 


Silken Discipline 
Ernest Hutcheson, new dean of the Juilliard 
School, is not in the least “formidable,” but 
rather “the very gentlest rod of forceful dis- 
cipline that ever ruled an institution.” 
— 1928 — 
Still Touring 
John Charles Thomas, after singing for a 
year at the Royal Opera, in Brussels, and at 
Covent Garden, in London, has returned to 
America for an extensive tour of the leading 
cities. 
— 1928 — 








Partial List of Musical America’s 
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CHICAGO: Pavuta Zwans, Business Manager; RutH 
Barry, Correspondent, Kimball Hall, 306 South Wabash 
Avenue. 

BOSTON: Cyrus Durcin, Correspondent, Boston Globe. 


PHILADELPHIA: WriiuiaM E. Smrrn, Correspondent, 758. 
North 26th Street. 
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BACK, Business Manager, 432 Phitharmoaie Auditorium. 


SAN FRANCISCO: Marsony M. Freuen, Correspondent, 
Alexander Hamilton Hotel. 
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Miss 


(Continued page 3) 


Bollinger and Ribla 
ners-up. 

From Europe come the following: 
Italo Tajo, Italian bass-baritone, who 
made his debut in Turin in 1935 and 
had been seen here in several films 
before making a successful debut with 
the San Francisco Opera last month ; 
Lubomir Vichegonov, Bulgarian bass, 
who has sung in Barcelona, Prague, 
‘aris and Zurich; and Ljuba Wel- 
itsch, Yugoslavian dramatic soprano. 


were run- 





Gertrude Ribla 


Jean B. Madeira 


Miss Welitsch has sung in many 
European opera houses since the war. 
She has appeared at Salzburg and 
Graz, and sang with the Glyndebourne 
Opera Company at the Edinburgh 
Festival this summer. She opened the 


BARTLETT 


AND 


ROBERTSON 


Internationally Famous Duo Pianists 


Steinway Pianos 


Mgt.: Judson, O'Neill & Judd, Inc. 
ia Artists Mgt., Inc.. 113 W. 57th 











CHARLES 


KULLMAN 


American Tenor 
Metropolitan Opera Association 
Columbia Recordings 


Mgt.: Judson, O'Neill & Jadd, | tne. 
Columbia Artists Met., Ine. 113 W. 


ARTHUR LEBLANC 








Violinist 
’ Yr hw bial To 
oronte Telezram 


Mgt.: Judson, O'Neill & Judd, Inc. 
Columbia Artists Mot., Inc, 113 W. 57th St. 








LORENZO 


ALVARY 


Basso 
Metropolitan Opera 


Mgt: Judson, O'Neill & Judd, Inc. 
Div. Columbia Artists Met.: 113 W. 57th St. 


SANROMA 


“One of the greatest 
pianists in Americe.” 


M¢@.: Judson, O'Neill & Judd, inc. 
Victer Records @ Baldwin Piano 
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Metropolitan Opera Plans 


a ie 


Marilyn Cotlow Anne Bollinger 


current season at Covent Garden, in 
London. 

Three of the American newcomers 
are Westerners, and three come from 
the East. Anne Bollinger was born 
in Idaho, and made her professional 
debut in the Hollywood Bowl. Later 
she sang at the Columbia, S. C., Fes- 
tival: at the Berkshire Music Center, 
in Mozart’s Idomeneo; with the Dal- 
las Symphony; with the Pittsburgh 
Opera; and at the Ann Arbor Fes- 
tival. Last summer she sang Fior- 
diligi in Mozart’s Cosi fan Tutte in 
Central City, Colo. 

Marilyn Cotlow moved to Los An- 
geles from her birthplace, Minneapolis, 
and made her debut there as_ the 
Queen of the Night in an English per- 
formance of The Magic Flute. She 
first came to national attention in the 
Broadway production of Gian-Carlo 
Menotti’s The Telephone. She has 
sung in Central City the past two 
summers, 

Jean Browning Madeira, a native of 
Centralia, Ill, received her early 
musical training in St. Louis, as a 
pianist. At fifteen, she appeared as 


piano soloist with Vladimir Golsch- 


San Francisco 


(Continued from page 6) 
fred Heidt, whose Carmen had a dis- 
tinctly new look and proved quite the 
most convincing heard here in some 
time. Mr. Kullman turned in an ex- 
cellent dramatic performance as Don 
José, and sang well. Mr. Valdengo 
was a convincing Escamillo, and Miss 
Conner was a sweet, appealing Mi- 
caela. The role of Zuniga was sung 
and acted by Mr. Alvary with his 
usual impeccable attention to detail. 
Miss Hartzell, Miss Turner (in a 
horrible wig), Mr. Cehanovsky, Mr. 
de Paolis, and Theodor Uppman com- 
pleted the cast. Erich Leinsdorf con- 


ducted with a fine integration of 
values. 

The second performance of La 
Forza del Destino brought Robert 
Weede as Don Carlo. In the second 
Falstaff, Miss Elmo replaced Ebe 


Stignani as Dame Quickly, and Dor- 
othy Warenskjold made her debut in 
the part of Nannetta. The San Fran- 
cisco girl’s debut was the most au- 
spicious of any made by a resident 
artist in manv years. Her voice had 
sweetness and beauty to match her 
appearance and no more exquisite high 
tones have been heard here this sea- 
son, 

Dorothy Kirsten made her first ap- 
pearance of the current season in 
Madama Butterfly. She sang exceed- 
ingly well. If her voice sounded harsh 
and shrill as she made her entrance, 
she offered frequent compensation by 
mellow and _ beautiful tones and 
phrases. She was pretty to look at, 
with beautiful costumes. Others in the 
cast were Mr. Valdengo, Mr. Peerce, 
Mr. de Paolis, Mr: Alvary, Mr. 
Cehanovsky, Mr. Olitzki, Mary Jane 
Gray, Colin Harvey, and little Michele 
Tracy. Pietro Cimara conducted. 
In Die Meistersinger, Set Svan- 








mann and the St. Louis Symphony. 


She received a scholarship to study 
with the late Olga Samaroff-Stokow- 
ski at the Juilliard School of Music, 
but when she reached New York she 
was urged to concentrate on vocal 
study. Last summer she appeared in 
the title role of Menotti’s The Medi- 
um in London and Paris. 

Gertrude Ribla was born in New 
York, and made her debut at a Diaz 
Morning Musicale. Since then she 
has appeared extensively in concert 
and opera, and was chosen by Arturo 


Toscanini as a soloist in an all-Verdi 
broadcast. Last winter she sang ex- 
cerpts from Alban Berg’s Wozzeck 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
Paul Franke studied at the New 
England Conservatory, in his native 
Boston, and made his debut with the 
New England Grand Opera Com- 
He appeared as Bob Boles in the 
production of Peter 


pany. 
Tanglewood 
Grimes. 





Frank Guarrera Italo Tajo 


Frank Guarrera has recently re- 
turned from appearances with Arturo 
Toscanini at La Scala in Milan. He 


was born in Philadelphia, where he 
attended the Curtis Institute of Music. 
After two years in the Navy, he ap- 
peared in Mozart’s Idomeneo at the 
Berkshire Music Center, 


Opera 


holm and Astrid 
peared, and as is usual with repeat 
performances here, the second was 
superior to the first in almost all re- 
spects. 

The Elixir of Love, announced for 
several seasons, finally reached the 
San Francisco Opera stage on Oct. 
ll. A tradition of many years was 
shattered when Ferruccio Tagliavini, 
making his San Francisco debut, was 
permitted to repeat Una furtiva la- 
grima. Mr. Tagliavini gave a con- 
vincing portrayal of the love-sick 
bumpkin, Nemorino. His voice proved 
to be of excellent timbre, well con- 
trolled, and larger in volume than we 


Varnay again ap- 


had anticipated. Even if he did not 
always sustain the vocal line, he ac- 
complished much beautiful singing. 


Whether or not he really merited the 
longest ovation in the history of the 
Opera House, he got it. 

An ideal Adina, Bidu 
exquisitely at all times, 
ticulation of the 
uncommonly 


Sayao sang 
and her ar- 
florid passages was 
clean and true. Mr. 
Gobbi, as the sergeant of the village 
garrison, sang and acted well, making 
a good foil for the romantic aspects 
of the plot. Mr. Baccaloni, as the 
quack, Dr. Dulcamara, depended more 
upon recitative than straight singing 
for vocal effects, and did not seem to 
enter wholly into the humor of the 
part until the second half of the opera. 
Armando Agnini mounted the opera 
with fine style, and Paul Breisach 
again proved himself one of our best 
opera conductors. 

Three new Bohemians made merry 
in the second La Bohéme on Oct. 12 
—Jussi Bjoerling, Licia Albanese, and 
Tito Gobbi. The rest of the cast was 
as before. 

Boris Godounoff was repeated on 
Oct. 13, without change of cast. 









Fritz Reiner, who has been engaged as a 
Metropolitan Opera conductor 


Columbia Names Officers 
At Annual Meeting 


After eighteen years as president 
and a member of the board of direct- 
ors of Columbia Artists Management 
Inc., Arthur Judson at the annual 
meeting of stockholders Oct. 15 ex- 
pressed his desire not to be re-elected. 
He will remain active head of his own 
division of the organization, Judson, 
O'Neill & Judd, Inc. 

After a similar period of service as 
executive vice-president, F. C. Cop- 
picus also expressed his desire not to 
be re-elected. He will continue as an 
active manager and as senior executive 
of his own division, Coppicus & 
Schang, Inc. 

Administration of the company was 
turned over to the next echelon of 
seniors, Ward French, Lawrence 
Evans and Frederick C. Schang. 

The board of directors elected the 
following leading officers: Ward 
French, chairman; Frederick Schang, 
president; Lawrence Evans, chief ex- 
ecutive vice-president. 

Elected as executive vice-presidents 
were Andre Mertens, Arthur Wis 
ner, and Ruth M. O'Neill, who will 
also serve as treasurer. Vice-presi- 


dents will be Kurt Weinhold, Robert 
Ferguson, sruno-—=—._«s Zirato, Walter 
Brown and Horace J. Parmelee ; Wil- 


liam Judd was elected secretary. 

In speaking of the change, Messrs 
French, Schang and Evans stated: 
“The stockholders and directors wish 
to thank Messrs. Judson and Coppicus 
heartily for their wise and successful 
administration of the company in the 
last eighteen years. A rising vote of 
thanks was given to both these gentle- 
men by all present.” 
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was devoted to contemporary works. 
Four of Bohuslav Martinu’s Etudes 
Rhythmiques ou Arabesques (Nos. 1, 
5, 6, 7), played here for the first time, 
revealed the Czech composer’s talent 
at its summit, as he alternated be- 
tween making the simplest materials 
sound distinguished and handling com- 
plex rhythmic figurations with an 
adroitness that made them seem de- 
ceptively simple. 

Olivier Messiaen’s Théme et Varia- 
tions, also new to New York, began 
in something of a post-Chausson vein, 
and passed on to five variations in 
which highly experimental—and often 
very arresting—instrumental sonori- 
ties were achieved by overlaying elab- 
orate chord-clusters upon an_ essen- 
tially conventional harmonic base. A 
beautifully co-ordinated presentation 
of Stravinsky’s Duo Concertant com- 
pleted the program. 

The sensitivity of Miss Blanchard’s 
phrasing and tonal control were little 
short of miraculous; she is an impor- 
tant artist, beyond all qualification. 
Mr. de Ribaupierre’s tone lacked some 
of the sheen of the most expensive 
American violinists, but in the inflec- 
tion of a melody or the definition of a 
rhythmic figure he has few peers. What 
is more, he completely understood the 
function and significance of every note 
he played, without ever becoming 
academic about his knowledge. 


Paul Olefsky, Cellist (Debut) 
Town Hall, Oct. 6, 3:00 


The Walter W. Naumburg Musical 
Foundation, which is under no com- 
pulsion to grant a prize in each per- 
forming classification every year, has 
let six or eight years pass without 
recognizing a cellist. The choice of 
Paul Olefsky is a token of the Naum- 
burg committee’s discrimination, for 
his exceptional gifts clearly entitled 
him to the award, which carries with 
it both a Town Hall recital and a 
radio appearance on the Telephone 
Hour. Nor is the Naumburg com- 
mittee alone in its high opinion of Mr. 
Olefsky. Although he is still in his 
early twenties, Eugene Ormandy last 
month moved him from the back row 
of the cello section of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra to the chair of principal 
cellist, where he succeeds Samuel 
Mayes, who has gone to the Boston 
Symphony to replace Jean Bedetti. 

The ingenuousness of Mr. Olefsky’s 
playing is at once a virtue and a short- 
coming. Musically speaking, his heart 
is pure; he plays in a spirit of dedica- 
tion, disdaining any sort of flashy ap- 
peal for applause. On the other hand, 
he is still a bit naive interpretatively, 
and lacks the air of finality an older 
artist can project when he has arrived 
at independent musical certainty. 

Gregor Piatigorsky’s transcription 
of a Haydn Divertimento, with which 
the program began, revealed the grace 
and fluency with which Mr. Olefsky 
handles his instrument. The Hinde- 
mith Concerto proved his ability to 
master an uncompromising modern 
work, but he was poorly advised to 
play it without orchestral accompani- 
ment. Much of its complicated pas- 
sage work becomes too prominent, and 
somewhat meaningless, when it is no 
longer referred to the massive tex- 
ture of wind and brass tone with 
which the composer backed it up. 


The Brahms E minor Sonata found 
Mr. Olefsky somewhat out of his ele- 
ment, and provided the only amateur 
touch of the afternoon. Here he was 
an earnest student rather than a genu- 
inely professional performer; he had 
learned the work, but he had not dis- 
covered it. A closing group brought 
nothing but trifles, including the 
Rumba Mexicana, by Charles Miller, 
and slight items by Fauré, Moszkow- 
ski and Paganini, transcribed by Mr. 





Paul Olefsky 


Sigi Weissenberg 


Olefsky himself. Eileen Flissler, the 
highly musical assisting pianist, mani- 
fested an unusual gift for achieving 
the right balance, and made a good 
deal more than she might have out of 
the Hindemith accompaniment. 

Ce 


Ella Goldstein, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Oct. 6 

Apart from sheer physical energy 
and technical bravura, Miss Gold- 
stein’s playing at this recital had very 
little to offer. Obviously this young 
artist had let her fingers run away 
with her; and the fact that almost 
everything on the program was thrice 
familiar only emphasized the super- 
ficiality and uncertainty of her inter- 
pretations. Even in Prokofieff’s Sev- 
enth Sonata, her merciless pounding 
of the ostinato figure in the last mo- 
ment detracted from the hypnotic 
rhythmic effect which she created; 
and she played the fast sections of 
Mendelssohn’s Variations Sérieuses in 
the wholly inappropriate style of a 
Liszt rhapsody. 


The’ opening of Liszt’s Mephisto 
Waltz, which imitates the sound of 
village fiddlers, was proclaimed as 


thunderously as if it were a musical 
portrayal of the bombardment of Ber- 
lin. The last section of Chopin’s G 
minor Ballade was a mere blur, with- 
out any musical significance whatso- 
ever, as she played it. At the opposite 
dynamic extreme, Miss Goldstein 
treated four Chopin Mazurkas in 
sentimental and lymphatic fashion, 
with scarcely a hint of their dance 
origin. She played the wistful melody 
of the second section of Schumann's 
Arabesque with equal accents and in 
strict time, so that it sounded like a 
Hanon exercise, nor were these the 
only instances of distortion. 

As her performance of Ravel’s Jeux 
d’Eau and three works by Scriabine 
demonstrated, Miss Goldstein has a 
phenomenal technical equipment. But 
she needs a far more searching musi- 
cal attitude to play a program like this 
one satisfactorily. a & 


Sigi Weissenberg, Pianist 
Town Hall, Oct. 6 

This listener is eager to hear Sigi 
Weissenberg about five years from 
now. By that time the young Bul- 
garian pianist (today only nineteen) 
ought to have deepened in a manner 
which should raise his playing far 
above its present level of glibness and 
surface brilliancy. His talent and 
equipment are remarkable even now, 
and it is small wonder that the glitter 
of his virtuosity stirred South Ameri- 
can audiences or that he won the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra’s Youth Contest 
and made a fine impression last season 
as soloist with the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony. He might have achieved bet- 
ter results in Town Hall with a pro- 
gram more judiciously chosen. Even 
so, the big audience was plainly prej- 
udiced in his favor and acclaimed him 
with great warmth. 

He was ill-counselled to attempt 
Liszt’s B minor Sonata. For this huge 
opus he doubtless has the physical en- 
durance, the velocity, and the beauty 
of legato, but as yet he possesses little 
of the imagination, the emotional ex- 

(Continued on page 18) 
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perience, or the grandeur of style. He 
should avoid it till he ripens and can 
infuse its moods and its rhetoric with 
a spirit of his own. Here, as else- 
where, he displayed a regrettable ten- 
dency observed in another gifted young 
pianist these past weeks—that of play- 
ing fast passages much too fast, to the 
detriment not only of their clarity but 
of the architecture of the piece. 

Mr. Weissenberg began his recital 
with two Bach-Busoni chorales and 
Myra Hess’ arrangement of the cho- 
rale-prelude, Jesu, Joy of Man’s De- 
siring. They were well done, on the 
whole, so far as tone quality was con- 
cerned, but. the player took the run- 
ning passages of Nun freut euch liebe 
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Christen like the wind and not always 
clearly. Haydn's E flat Sonata was 
uneven—at times musically sensitive, 
at others (in the Adagio, for instance) 
curiously dull and wanting in charm. 
One missed a well-defined feeling for 
the style and spirit of the work. Mr. 
Weissenberg was much more in his 
element in the final group of his pro- 
gram, containing Scriabin’s Nocturne 
for the Left Hand (which he played 
beautifully, with well modulated tone 
and true musical perception); a 
Humoresque, by his teacher, Pantscho 
Wladigeroff ; and Prokofieff’s Sugges- 
tion Diabolique. The audience, which 
had listened with absorption through- 
out the recital, made no effort to leave 
till Mr. Weissenberg returned to play 
several encores, including a piece from 
Debussy’s Children’s Corner. 


ae. P. 


Leonid Hambro, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Oct. 10, 5:30 


A capable recital by Leonid Hambro 
initiated the new Carnegie Hall Sun- 
day twilight series. Except for two 
movements of Barték’s Out of Doors 
Suite (The Night’s Music and The 
Chase) and a new and trifling set of 
Ten Bagatelles by Robert Mann, Mr. 
Hambro limited his program to works 
by standard composers—Mozart’s 
Rondo in A minor, K. 511; Beetho- 
ven’s Sonata in E flat major, Op. 8la 
(Les Adieux); Schubert’s C minor 
Impromptu, Op. 90, No. 1; Bach’s 
Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue; and 
four Chopin pieces. 

In a double sense, Mr. Hambro is a 
completely contemporary pianist, for 
he treats the instrument in a fashion 
which became fashionable only after 
the success of Vladimir Horowitz, and 
he produces his best results—or, at 
least, he did on this occasion—in music 
by modern composers. He has one of 
those techniques which is all-encom- 
passing, in the sense that he can play 
as fast as he likes (the Chopin B 
minor Scherzo, at the end, went with 
the speed of a jet-propelled rocket) 
and either as loud or as soft as he 
likes. He has excellent control of the 
effects of percussion which are nat- 
ural to the piano. He can manipulate 
chordal sonorities with discrimination 
and balance (as the Barték pieces 
demonstrated), and he can articulate 
inner polyphonic lines with tonal 
clarity. 

What he cannot do, or did not do 
on Oct. 10, is to make a melody sing. 
Since the piano is not essentially a 
lyric instrument, the great artists are 
those who can thwart it by requiring 
it to produce cantabile passages which 
give a vocal illusion. It takes only 
industry to develop a technique based 
on the normal potentialities of the in- 
strument; only those with an indom- 
itable will to make music can compel 
the piano to sing, in spite of itself. In 
the Mozart Rondo, for example, Mr. 
Hambro made the soft passages clean 
and tasteful, but they had no melodic 
life. The slow movement of the Bee- 


thoven Sonata was also tame and me- 





chanical. The Schubertian lilt was 
missing in the Impromptu. 

In many other aspects of interpreta- 
tion the trees were visible, but not the 
forest. The Bach Chromatic Fantasy 
and Fugue missed the mark alto- 
gether, for it had neither rhythmic 
tension nor emotional homogeneity, 
and a good many absurd things hap- 
pened from moment to moment. Un- 
less Mr. Hambro decides to make the 
piano the servant of more discriminat- 
ing musical purposes, he will have no 
future except to try to play forever 
louder and faster. e. 3 
Clifford Herzer, Pianist 
Town Hall, Oct. 9, 3:00 

Clifford Herzer really deserved a 


larger audience than the modest gath- 
ering which heard this sixth appear- 


ance of his in Town Hall. His bio- 
graphical sketch spoke of the “de- 
voted” following he has built up 


through five years of radio activity, 





Clifford Herzer 


Leonid Hambro 


aggregating 600 concerts, and many 
recitals in this country and Europe. 
Was that devoted following asleep or 
hunting or in a journey on the present 
occasion? Wherever it was, the ab- 
sentees missed some excellent playing. 

The talented Michigan pianist is a 
technician of big scope and, in the 
bargain, an artist of taste and musical 
instincts even if not, perhaps, pro- 
foundly imaginative or capable of far- 
reaching variety in realizing his con- 
ceptions. He has strong, accurate, 
even steely fingers and is by no means 
reluctant to display the massive power 
and impact at his command. Some- 
times, indeed, one might prefer rather 
more moderation in this regard. His 
playing of Rummel’s transcription of 
Bach’s Easter cantata extract, Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, was a case in 
point; so were portions of Schubert's 
A minor Sonata, Op. 143. Neverthe- 
less, the more songful and delicate 
episodes of this delightful and far too 


often neglected work Mr. Herzer 
played with deftness and _ sensitive 
charm. His manifest sympathy with 


the moods and intimacies of the enam- 
oring piece should encourage him to 
cultivate certain other of Schubert's 
less hackneyed sonatas, not to men- 
tion the three great ones of the com- 
poser’s last year. 

Three Rondos on Folk Tunes, by 
Béla Bartok, turned out to be pleasant 
trifles, and Four Sketches by Saul 
Schechtman (given for the first time) 
decidedly unpleasant ones which, sin- 
gularly enough, sounded like Bartok 
in his less sympathetic aspects. 
Brahms’ Four Ballades, Op. 10, were 
played with becoming sobriety if in 
the main rather monotonously. Pro- 
kofieff’s F minor Sonata, Op. 1, which 
ended the program, provided Mr. 
Herzer with matter congenial to his 
gifts. H. F. 


Szymon Goldberg, Violinist 
Carnegie Hall, Oct. 10 


It took only the opening phrases of 
Handel’s D major Sonata for Szymon 
Goldberg to prove himself incontro- 
vertibly a great artist. The event was 
not, strictly speaking, a New York 
debut. Mr. Goldberg had been heard 
here ten years ago, and his playing at 
the time commanded respect. But 
meanwhile the former concertmaster 


(Continued on page 22) 
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JEROME HINES AS ARKANSAS TRAVELLER 


The second Civic Music Series of Camden, Ark.; began with a recital presented 


by Jerome Hines, bass. 


Congratulating Mr. Hines are R. B. Robins, president 


of the local Civic Music Association; Don Harrel, mayor of Camden; Joe Pietzuch; 


Lawrence Hart, accompanist; Mrs. 


Cornelia Foster; 


and Hamp Patton. Other 


artists on the series will be José Echaniz, pianist; The National Male Quartet; 
Claramae Turner, mezzo-soprano; and The Trieste Trio 


Detroit Season By 
Philadelphia LaScala 


Week of Opera Presented— 
Stignani Appears as Azucena; 
La Gioconda Staged 


Detrroir.—The 
under way with 


musical season got 
two major events— 
the sixth annual visit of the Phila- 
delphia La Scala Opera Company, 
and the opening concert of the visiting 
symphony series, by the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, under Leo- 
pold Stokowski. 

The opera season, Oct. 4 to 10, con 
tained no novelties, though there had 
been additions to the roster of singers. 
The singing of the principals was, in 
general, good; and the chorus, which 
included some local singers, fulfilled 
the demands made upon it. Rose der 
Derian, winner of last year’s $2,000 
Detroit Opera Association award, ap- 
peared as Micaela in Carmen, on 
Oct. 5, and was greeted enthusiasti- 
cally. Virginia Housey, soprano, is 
the winner of this year’s award. 

The first production was La 
Bohéme, with Ferruccio Tagliavini 
and Pia Tassinari in the principal 
roles. After warming up their voices 
in the first act, their singing was 
worthy of their reputation. Enzo 
Mascherini was a fine Marcello, with 
Helen George as Musetta, Nino Ruisi 
as Colline, and Wilfred Engelman as 
Schaunard. 

Gladys Swarthout appeared as Car- 
men, singing with rich, full tone and 
acting with restraint. Frederick Ja- 
gel was the Don José, and Martial 
Singher the Escamillo. Il Trovatore 
introduced two newcomers to Detroit 
i > Stignani, who sang a 
truly magnificent Azucena, and Carla 
Caputi, who, in her American debut 
as Leonora, displayed an annoying 
vibrato. Mr. Jagel sang Manrico, and 
Cesare Bardelli was the Count di 
Luna. Lucia di Lammermoor brought 
Hilda Reggiani, in the title role, Mr. 
Tagliavini, George Czaplicki, and 
Mildred Ippolito. 

Three other productions filled out 
the week: Rigoletto, with Josephine 
Antoine, Mr. Mascherini and Giuseppe 
di Stefano; Faust, with Claudia Pinza, 
Nino Martini, John Gurney, and Mr. 
Singher; La Traviata, with Eleanor 
Steber, Mr. di Stefano, and Mr. 
Mascherini; and La Gioconda, with 
Eleanor Knapp, Herva Nelli, Beverly 
Welch, Alessandro Grandi, Mr. Bar- 
delli, and Mr. Ruisi. Giuseppe Bam- 
boschek conducted all but two per- 
formances, which were in the hands 
of Gabriel Simeoni. 

LEONARD DARBY 





Soulima Stravinsky 
Makes Recital Debut 


Los Angeles Program Is First 
in America—Musical Season 
Gains Momentum 


Los ANGELES.—Soulima Stravinsky, 
pianist son of Igor Stravinsky, made 
his American recital debut in Wil- 
shire Ebell Chamber Music Hall on 
Sept. 27. Mr. Stravinsky proved him- 
self the worthy bearer of an honored 
musical name. His playing is marked 
by meticulous craftsmanship, and his 
interpretations, while generally of the 
objective sort, were consistently ad- 
mirable models of taste and style. His 
unusually crisp and clean finger-work 
and sensitive tonal command were 
exhibited throughout an_ originally 
planned program consisting of Mo- 
zart’s Sonata in D major, Igor Strav- 
insky’s Serenade in A (1925), six 
Sonatas by Domenico Scarlatti, five 
pieces by Rossini, three Etudes by the 
pianist, and Beethoven’s Sonata in E 
flat, Op. 31, No. 3. Mr. Stravinsky’s 
own Etudes were pianistic and ef- 
fective, achieving in style a happy 
blend of conservative and modern 
idioms. 

The New Friends of Old Music, 
under the sponsorship of Evenings on 
the Roof, presented four chamber- 
music concerts in the Horton Dance 
Theater on Aug. 22 and 29, and Sept. 
12 and 19. The programs were de- 
signed to interpret the music in the 
manner of its own time through the 
use of old instruments and ornamenta- 
tion in the original manner. Since an- 
cient music is always a highly debat- 
able subject, the measure of this 
group’s success need not be discussed, 
but aside from possible authenticity, 
the performances seldom reached any 
considerable level of distinction. Par- 
ticipants in the series included Sol 
3abitz, violinist ; Wesley Kuhnle, piano 
and clavichord; Elizabeth Reames 
Spires, pianist; Rebecca Haight Hath- 
away, viola da gamba; Al Hendrick- 
son, guitar; Arthur Z. Orzeck, gui- 


tar; Joseph Coppin, cello; and Alice 
Mock, soprano. 
Adele Marcus exhibited a mature 


and strongly intellectual style of piano 
playing in her recital in Wilshire 
Ebell Theater on Sept. 26. The major 
works in her program consisted of 
Schubert’s Sonata in A major, Opus 
120, and Schumann’s Symphonic 
Etudes. By way of novelty, the pianist 
offered three not very distinctive Pre- 
ludes by Roy Travis. 

Other events have included a recital 
by Miliza Korjus, with an orchestra 
conducted by Tobor Fejer, in Phil- 
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harmonic Auditorium on Sept. 












recital by Martha Daughn Locker, 
soprano, on Sept. 20; Dances of the 
Orient, with Ruth St. Denis, Silan 
Chen, Karoun Tootikian, Michel Pan- 
ieff and others, on Sept. 10; Songs 
and Dances of Israel, Sept. 25; and a 
concert by the Atwater Kent Audition 
winners, Kenneth Chapman, Kather- 


Georgia Ann Laster, 
Valen- 


ine Hilgenberg, 
Felix Uribe, and William de 
tine, Sept. 26. 


ALBERT GOLDBERG 
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Broadway Concessions 
in New Kurt Weill Score 


FTER his flirtation with opera in 

Street Scene, Kurt Weill has re- 
turned frankly to the popular musical 
stage in Love Life, the new musical 
show—described as “a vaudeville”— 
which opened in New York at the 
46th Street Theatre on Oct. 7. Mr. 
Weill has many well known associates 
in the new entertainment. Cheryl 
Crawford, who performed a similar 
function for Mr. Weill’s One Touch 
of Venus, produced it. The book and 
lyrics were written by Alan Jay 
Lerner, librettist of the successful 
Brigadoon. The stage direction was 
awarded to Elia Kazan, director of 
many distinguished plays, including 
Tennessee Williams’ A Streetcar 
Named Desire, whose only previous 
venture into the musical field was also 
with One Touch of Venus. The 
choreography was devised by Michael 
Kidd, who left Ballet Theatre to per- 
form the same task for Finian’s Rain- 
bow in 1947. Boris Aronson designed 
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the settings, and Lucinda Ballard the 
costumes, in both cases with high im- 
agination. 

The book of Love Life is a some- 
what disheartening survey of the de- 
cline of the institution of marriage in 
the United States over the past 157 
years. In 1791, we are led to believe 
(though the mystic significance of the 
date is not made clear), the marriage 
of Sam and Susan Cooper was a 
model of contentment. Sam set up a 
carpenter’s shop in the little town of 
Maysville, and the couple, with their 
two children, led an idyllic existence. 
Through the passing decade, however, 
Sam and Susan (who never grow 
older) drift apart, as Sam begins to 
work in a factory instead of at home, 
advances into the business world, and 
throws himself into money-making. 
By the end of this case history—1948 

-Sam and Susan have separate jobs; 
their lives no longer impinge at all; 
and the divorce court is the inevitable 
solution. Only an artificially contrived 
apotheosis enables the play to recover 
in time for the expected happy ending. 

Left to its own devices, the story of 
Love Life might have seemed almost 
as bromidic as the biography of the 
doctor who was the tiresome hero of 
last season’s Allegro. Fortunately, 
however, the people who conceived 
Love Life were more intent on mak- 
ing time pass brightly for their cus- 
tomers than on preaching a sociologi- 
cal dogma. In consequence, while the 
piece has its ups and downs, it is in 
the main a well integrated, ingratiat- 
ing piece of light lyric theater. 


Called “Vaudeville” 

It is called a “vaudeville” because 
its episodes are presented in variety- 
show fashion, with song and dance di- 
versions in front of the curtain during 
the scene changes, and even a minstrel 
show in the last act. Without the 
vaudeville interludes, the structure of 
the show would be primarily that of 
an old-fashioned pageant, with a fixed 
set of characters reappearing in a 
series of scenes seizing upon historic 
or climactic moments. Love Life can 
hardly be said to discover a new form 
for a Broadway musical, but it does 
combine—for the most part success- 


fully—the plot continuity of a musical 
comedy with the freedom of a revue. 
sing- 


Mr. Weill’s score is animated, 








A portrait sketch of Kurt Weill, whose 
latest composition is the musical “vaude- 
ville" Love Life. Drawn by B. F. Dolbin. 


able, and full of whimsical borrowings 
from the popular music of the nine- 


teenth and early twentieth centuries. 
His orchestration is pungent, solid, 
and dramatically apposite, without 


ever’ drowning out the limited voices 
on the stage. To those who keep hop- 
ing that Mr. Weill will one day recap- 
ture the beguiling qualities of his 
music for the Dreigroschen Oper, or 
even for Knickerbocker Holiday and 
Lady in the Dark, however, the new 
score is a disappointment. It is high- 
class Broadway writing, but it shows 
us no new facets of Mr. Weill’s im- 
agination. 

Nor do Mr. Kidd's 
ture much of the spontaneity he 
brought to Finian’s Rainbow. They 
are competent stuff for the trade—a 
popular dance at a party in 1821, a 
jazz-and-prohibition fiesta which does 
not equal Jerome Robbins’ _ satiric 
dances for Billion Dollar Baby, and 
(much the best) a meeting of woman 
suffragists, ending in a wild feminine 
orgy in which the ladies cast aside 
their’ dresses, as though they were 
symbolically throwing off the shackl- 
ing domination of the male sex. 

Ray Middleton’s manly appearance 
and sturdy baritone voice make him 
credible as the perennial husband. 
Nanette Fabray, who left High But- 
ton Shoes to join Love Life, gives the 
best performance of her spiralling 
cateer, extracting both the humor and 
the musical values from her sizeable 
list of songs. The score is conducted 
with supreme expertness by Joseph 


dances recap- 


Littau, one of Broadway’s few real 
masters of the conductor’s craft. 
Cectt SMITH 


By 


When the domestic going begins to get a bit rough after 157 years for Sam and 
Susan Cooper, in Leve Life, they turn to the divorce for a solution. The trial 
is set forth in the ballet ‘pictured above, choreographed by Michael Kidd. 








Soloists Announced 
For Rochester Season 


Rocuester, N. Y.—The 26th season 
of the Rochester Civic Music Asso- 
ciation promises to be brilliant. The 
Rochester Philharmonic, Erich Leins- 
dorf, conductor, will be presented in 
fourteen concerts between Nov. 4 and 
April 7. Guy Fraser Harrison and 
Charles Munch will appear as guest 
conductors. Soloists will include 
Ginette Niveu, violinist; Byron Janis, 
pianist; William Kapell, pianist; Sey- 
mour Lipkin, pianist; Eileen Farrell, 
soprano; and Robert Bernauer, tenor, 
On Feb. 17 Mr. Leinsdorf will_ pre- 
sent Berlioz’ The Damnation of Faust, 
with the assistance of Priscilla Gil- 
lette, soprano; Norman Scott, bass; 
and the Rochester Oratorio Society. 

Two series of Eastman Theatre art- 
ist concerts will be offered. Series A 
will bring the First Piano Quartet, the 
Vienna Boys Choir, Marion Ander- 
son, the Charles Weidman dance 
company, and Artur Rubinstein. Series 
B consists of Charles Wagner’s pro- 
duction of Gounod’s Romeo and Juliet, 
Alexander Brailowsky, Serge Kousse- 
vitzky and the Boston Symphony, 
Nathan Milstein, and Jan Peerce. 
Two series of chamber music concerts 
will be presented in Kilbourn Hall. 

Mary Ertrz WILL 





Phoenix Symphony 
Again Led by Barnett 


PHOENIX, ArRIz.—The Phoenix 
Symphony will begin its second sea- 
son Nov. 8. John Barnett, who also 
serves as associate conductor for the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic, will return 
for his second year as conductor. 

Four concerts are planned for the 
season. At the second, on Dec. 27, the 
orchestra’s concertmaster, Sidney Tre- 
tick, will be soloist in Lalo’s Sym- 
phonie Espagnole. On Feb. 21 Jacques 
Abram, pianist, will be the guest art- 
ist, and Marina Koshetz, soprano, will 
be heard on April 26. A children’s 
symphony concert preceded the sea- 
son, sponsored by the Junior League 
of Phoenix and the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians local. 

The first season of the Phoenix 
Symphony included four concerts (one 
of which was repeated as a Pops con- 
cert), one orchestral children’s pro- 
gram, a special concert for the stu- 
dents of Arizona State College, at 
Tempe, and twelve programs demon- 
strating instruments of the orchestra 
to school children. 


DAVID W. RUBIN 


113 West 57th St., N. Y. C. 
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KRAEUTER TRIO 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 





RADIO ROUNDUP 





By QUAINTANCE EATON 


OLUMBIA’S new _ intermission 
CG feature for the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Sunday _ broad- 
casts had its premiere Oct. 10, with 
Deems Taylor interviewing three 
youngsters who spent a “musical 
weekend” in New York. Whether 
this scheme can prove interesting to 
anyone except the children themselves 
and their parents remains to be seen. 
The first program was all youthful 
enthusiasm bubbling over for every- 
thing and everybody, with Mr. Taylor 
somewhat at a loss to correlate things 
into any kind of structure or climax. 
He does not seem exactly comfortable 
with teen-agers. His well known 
showmanship needs a more _ sophisti- 
cated frame. This stunt may build up 
a listener response regionally as town 
after town sends its young representa- 
tive; but as entertainment for a whole 
audience and as adult fare for sym- 
phony listeners, its potential seems 
low. However, it may be too early to 
tell, and future weeks may turn up 
unexpected talent among the high 
school students selected by a national 
advisory board and brought to New 
York as guests of the sponsor, Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey. 

Carnegie Hall, the new venture also 
sponsored by oil (this time the Ameri- 
can Oil Company) failed in the first 
three broadcasts to live up to its pre- 
tentions. The music is not of the type 
to justify the title of the show; nor 
does it meet the standard set by the 
script, which is high-flown and heav- 
ily patriotic. The sponsors’ desire to 
“revitalize the heritage of America” 
is not realized as yet. Soloists in the 
first three weeks were John Charles 
Thomas, Risé Stevens and Nino Mar- 
tini, singing items from the most 
hackneyed portion of the ballad reper- 
toire. Gene Hamilton is excellent as 
the narrator, making the most of his 
somewhat confused material, and 
Frank Black’s Orchestra plays short 
American pieces smoothly. The pro- 
gram is heard Sundays at 7:30 E.S.T. 

Commemorative programs of more 
than usual interest were given in Sep- 
tember to mark the third anniversary 
of the death of Béla Barték. Among 
these broadcasts were a Barték con- 
cert by Sylvan Levin and the WOR 
Symphony; performance of three 
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Mikrokosmos Suite, 
arranged for orchestra by Tibor Serly, 
and conducted by Alfredo Antonini 
over CBS; recorded programs by the 
ABS Coffee Concerts and by David 
Randolph in his Music for the Con 
noisseur on WNYC; and the inclusion 
of Bart6ék works on other recorded 
symphony programs. 


Dial Points WNEW has re- 


vived the Columbia Record Add-a- 
Part albums, and is_ broadcasting 
them in a series called Are You a 


Musician, on Sunday at 10 p.m., E.S.T. 
These are records of chamber music 
with one part missing, which the lis- 
tener is supposed to supply for his 
own amusement. ... The RCA Victor 
Show is making a whirlwind tour, giv- 
ing concerts in 25 cities in eleven 
states in 27 days. Robert Merrill, 
Russ Case and an orchestra and 
chorus are the participants. The 
National Orchestral Association re- 
sumed open rehearsals over WNYC 
on Oct. 13 for the sixth year. The 
program is 45 minutes long, beginning 
at 6 pm. E.S.T. Leon Barzin con- 
ducts. The American String 





Claudio Arrau playing for the British Broadcasting Company. 


The pianist gave four broadcasts in 


Quartet, heard regularly over ABC 
on Tuesday nights, opened the season 
of The Bohemians, New York musi- 
cians’ club, with a concert at the Har- 
vard Club on Oct. 11. ... Helen Jep- 
son set a new record for Mutual’s 
Twenty Questions program when she 
was guest on a recent broadcast. She 
guessed four subjects correctly. 

Add to the radio calendar printed in 
the October issue the Chicago Theatre 
of the Air over Mutual, Saturday 
nights at 10 p.m. E.S.T. The 
Metropolitan Opera Auditions of the 
Air has postponed its first program 
until Nov. 28 because of the late 
opening (Nov. 29) of the opera sea- 
son. The program will be heard Sun- 
days at 4:30 p.m. E.S.T. over ABC, 


CBS Symphony 





DeSabata's Juventus, Sept. 26 
Alfredo Antonini again conducted, 


and his program, shortened to an 
hour because, of previous network 
commitments, included Juventus, an 


early (1919) tone poem by Victor de 
Sabata. The works which preceded it 
on the program were Sir Hamilton 
Harty’s transcription of a Handel 
Passacaglia and excerpts from Men- 
delssohn’s incidental music for 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
Juventus, which has not been heard 
here for many years, proved to be a 
noisy, rather incoherent Richard 
Strauss derivative manufactured from 
Puccini-like melodies. The over-all ef- 
fect is one of vigorous, pretentious 
dullness. Mr. Antonini provided an 
energetic and workmanlike reading 


London, 
orchestra, one a public event in Albert Hall 
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Deems Taylor interviews high school students in the intermission period of the 
Philharmonic broadcasts. Participants in the first program are Julia Koestering of 
St. Louis, Robert L. Taylor of Verona, N. J., and Sonya Beyer of Salt Lake City 


two with are, from the 


of this score, as he did of the Men- 
delssohn and of the Handel, in its 
overblown, brassy transcription. The 
orchestra again demonstrated that it 
is a capable, well routined organiza- 
tion. J. Ee 3S. 


Bernard Herrmann 
Returns on Oct. 3 

3ernard Herrmann returned on Oct 
3, after a year’s absence, to conduct 
the final concert in the CBS Sym 
phony’s summer series. James Fas- 
sett interviewed Deems Taylor during 
the intermission which separated the 
program’s two offerings—the Polovt- 


sian Dances from Borodin’s Prince 
Igor, and Liszt’s Faust Symphony. 
Mr. Herrmann extracted the last 


ounce of barbaric splendor from the 
Borodin score, and was similarly suc 
cessful in unfolding the more exciting 
pages of the Liszt. That the conduc- 
tor failed to sustain a feeling of con- 
viction throughout was perhaps due 
to the unconscionable length of the 
work, which was performed on this 
occasion with Liszt’s original concert 
ending. A. B. 


NBC Symphony 





New Strauss Fantasy, Sept. 25 

A fantasy which Richard Strauss 
has concocted from his opera Die 
Frau ohne Schatten was the novelty 
on Max Reiter’s final program. It 
was an admirable vehicle for the 
virtuosity of the NBC Symphony, but 
as it consisted of one climax after 





Concerned in the first of the new series called Carnegie Hall 
left, 
Hamilton, narrator; and Frank Black, conductor 


John Charles Thomas, soloist: Gene 


another, with little or no structural 
coherence or development, it defeated 
its own ends. Nor did Mr. Reiter’s 
exhortatory conducting (which had 
about as much subtlety of accent as 
an egg-beater) help much in giving 
the overblown score shape or variety. 
Tchaikovsky’s Second Symphony and 
Rossini’s Overture to Il Viaggio a 
Reims made up the rest of the pro- 


(Continued on page 27) 
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of the Berlin Philharmonic has en- 
dured numerous vicissitudes and, in 
the war, was an inmate of many pris- 
ons and internment camps. If any- 
thing, these tribulations have only 
contributed to the enrichment of his 
superb art. 

Mr. Goldberg has 
sensationalist or the 
about him. He is, first and last, a 
magnificent musician, in all respects 
splendidly equipped and utterly indif- 
ferent to vain show. He addresses 
himself to whatever he plays with a 
sovereign scorn for mannerism or per- 
sonal projection. His concern is, first 
and last, the service of the composer. 
His performance of the Handel sonata 
was a lordly achievement, faultless in 
style, poised, and to the ultimate de- 
gree finished and ennobling. It was 
hard to choose between the several 
movements, yet the Larghetto will 
probably remain longest with those 
who heard Mr. Goldberg’s perform- 
ance. The first half of the program 
was, indeed, an experience for musi- 
cians. The patrician disclosure of 
Handel preceded, like a grand curtain- 





nothing of the 
flashy virtuoso 


raiser, a memorable promulgation of 
Bach’s unaccompanied Partita in D 
minor that culminated in a_ truly 


Olympian unfoldment of the Chaconne. 
Yet here, like a few tiny flaws at the 
heart of a lomak occurred virtually 
the sole defects this listener could de- 
tect in the whole course of the evening 
—some slips of intonation that caused 
the violinist to play perceptibly above 
pitch. 


Always warm, poetic and vibrant, 
Mr. Goldberg’s playing never suc- 
cumbs to a cheap and greasy sensuous- 
ness. His broad, elastic bow yields 
him a round, lustrous tone, most grate- 
fully free from blemishes and as pure 
and vital in rapid passages as in canti- 
lena. And the artist showed himself 
throughout the recital an extraordin- 
ary master of nuance; indeed, few 
among even his most distinguished 
colleagues exhibit such a hair-breadth 
and ravishingly graduated scale of 
dynamics, ranging from a full-bodied, 
sonorous forte to a kind of incor- 
poreal, spiritualized pianissimo of 
rarest musical validity and most com- 
municative quality. 

The musical value of the second half 
of Mr. Goldberg’s program did not, 
unfortunately, maintain the level of 
the first, even if the player lavished on 
it the full sum of his executive and 
artistic integrity. One resented the 
fact that he spent so much time and 
precious effort on a Prologue, Varia- 
tions and Finale of Franz Reizenstein, 
a German-born composer and pupil of 
Hindemith now residing in London. 
The program describes it as “in the 
form of a fantastic dance,” which, so 
far as this reviewer could discern at 
a first hearing, added not a jot to its 
value. Whatever its worth as an ex- 
ercise in latter-day technical method 
its basic material is so crabbed, in- 
substantial and unrewarding that no 
amount of ingenious development 
would seem capable of bringing it to 
life. A pity for the fine art Mr. Gold- 
berg squandered on it. Neither is 
Schubert’s A major Adagio and 
Rondo much more than third rate 
Schubert—the sort of thing this mas- 
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Tamplin 
with Gladys 
Swarthout and Juliana Larson, backstage 
at Town Hall after her recital debut on 

Oct. 10 


Marion Bell, soprano, 


ter could turn out effortlessly to fill 
a vacant half hour before dinner. 
Erich Itor Kahn, the evening’s ac- 
companist, exhibited an art in its way 
as aristocratic and influential as the 
violinist’s. a fe © 


Italian Opera Ensemble 
Carnegie Hall, Oct. 4 

This quartet of singers tried its luck 
here with a good many trappings, hav- 
ing engaged for its debut a large or- 
chestra (mainly of Philharmonic play- 
ers) with Alfredo Antonini to con- 
duct. One after another the vocalists 
sang arias from familiar operas, and 
then changed into appropriate cos- 
tumes for the quartets from La 
Bohéme and Rigoletto. 

The singers are Lina Aimaro, colora- 
tura soprano, who appeared one season 
(1938-39) at the Metropolitan; Toti 
Manna, soprano; Ettore Ponno, tenor; 
and Mino Cavallo, baritone. Miss 
Aimaro was the most impressive, re- 
vealing a flexible voice which had 
some sweetness in the middle range 
but was inclined to be edgy on top. 
All were obviously professionals, but 
hardly up to the standards we have 


come to expect from ambitious im- 
ports. 

Mr. Antonini, while less tumultu- 
ously received than the singers, pro- 


vided the highest artistic achievement 
of the evening. His performance of 
the Overture to Rossini’s La Gazza 
Ladra sparkled, and the Tirolese and 
Tarantella by the same composer, ar- 
ranged by Benjamin Britten, were 
lively and pleasant. Muzio Clementi’s 
wholly delightful littke Symphony in 
C, edited by Alfredo Casella, was 
given what was said to be its first 
New York performance (it has been 
heard in Boston and Chicago and on 
the radio). It is a gem of a work, 
with an adorable minuet and quite an 
imposing finale. Much of it might 
have been written by Mozart, but for 
the distinctly Italianate flavor through- 
out. ©. z. 


Marion Bell, Soprano (Debut) 
Town Hall, Oct. 10 ° 


Besides singing the role of Fiona in 
the musical comedy Brigadoon, Miss 
Bell has also appeared with the San 
Francisco Opera, the Opera Nacional 
in Mexico and the St. Louis Mun ci- 
pal Opera. Consequently the accent 
in her debut recital was upon works 
of dramatic content. Becomingly 
dressed and in excellent rapport with 
her audience, she projected each song 
skillfully. At times she overstepped 
the natural limitations of concert in- 
terpretation and indulged in unneces- 
sary and tasteless pantomime, as in the 





Falla Seven Spanish Folk Songs. but 
in the arias by Handel, Bach, Purcell 
and Mozart which opened the evening 
she displayed admirable dramatic in- 
telligence and a sense of style. 

Her voice is pleasing in quality, and 
she has a considerable technique. The 
upper range is even and flexible, but 
the lower voice needs work to bring it 
under control and to give it proper 
support. Miss Bell is so intelligent a 
singer that she should be doubly care- 
ful not to force her naturally lyric 
voice in big, dramatic songs, as she 
did all too often in this recital. 

Her program was commendably 
varied. After singing arias in Italian, 
German and English, she proceeded to 
songs by Rachmaninoff, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff and Tchaikovsky, in Rus- 
Since she has studied with Nina 


sian. 

Koshetz, the finish of these interpre- 
tations was not. surprising. Kurt 
Weill’s rather tawdry scena from 


Street Scene, Somehow I Never Could 
Believe, seemed out of place on the 
(Continued on page 20) 
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KINGSTON ANNIVERSARY 


Grouped around William Schatzkamer, pianist, who played a short recital at the 

dinner celebrating the fifteenth anniversary of Community Concerts in Kingston, 

N. Y., are Frederick Holcomb, past president of the local Community Concert 

Association; Virginia Henderson, Lawrence Bernhardt, and Marjorie Lee—all of 

Community Concert Service; LeVan Haver, president of the local association; 
and Eleanor French, of the parent organization 


Guests to Lead 
PittsburghSymphony 


Rodzinski, Leinsdorf, Paray, 
Munch and Bernstein Will Ap- 
pear During Season 
PittsBURGH.—With the departure 
of Fritz Reiner as conductor of the 
Pittsburgh Symphony, the orchestral 
Situation is again fluid; the season 
here will be devoted to the search for 
a replacement, with guest conductors 
filling the season. 
Artur Rodzinski launched the sea- 
son Oct. 22; on Nov. 12 Victor de 
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Sabata will take over for two weeks, 
being followed by Erich Leinsdorf for 
two weeks. Paul Paray will conduct 
two programs and will be followed by 
Charles Munch. Leonard Bernstein 
will take the orchestra on a brief tour, 
and will lead two pairs of concerts in 
Pittsburgh, where he will also appear 
as piano soloist. 

The assistant conductor, Vladimir 
Bakaleinikoff, will assume responsibili- 
ity for the remaining programs, con- 
ducting two children’s concerts and 
whatever extra performances are 
scheduled. There will be twenty pairs 
of regular concerts during the season, 
on Fridays and on Sunday afternoons. 

May Beegle’s series will bring Lily 
Pons, soprano; Nelson Eddy, _bari- 
tone; Lauritz Melchior, tenor; Bart 
lett and Robertson, duo-pianists ; 
Ferruccio Tagliavini, tenor; the Don 
Cossack Chorus; Artur Rubinstein, 
pianist; and a performance of La 
Traviata. 

The New Friends of Music have 
scheduled the Pro Arts Quartet for 
two appearances—the Budapest Quar- 
tet, Viola Mitchell and Leonard 


Shure in The Brahms _ violin-piano 
sonatas, and Kathleen Ferrier, con- 
tralto, in a Lieder recital. 

The Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Hebrew Association lists 
Alexander Sved, baritone; Jennie 
Tourel, mezzo-soprano; Tossy Spi- 


vakovsky, violinist; Menahem Press- 
ler, pianist; the Pasquier Trio, with 
Artur Balsam, pianist. 

Frep LIssFELT 





Curtis Quartet to Play 
At Philadelphia Library 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Free Library 
of Philadelphia will sponsor a series 
of six recitals by the Curtis String 
Quartet during the coming season. 
The series is designed to give the pub- 
lic an opportunity to hear great music 
performed by an outstanding string 
ensemble, while at the same time in- 
creasing the library’s participation in 
living music. At all programs admis- 
sion will be free. 

Each program will be made up of 
two Beethoven quartets and one by an 
American composer; the native com- 
posers to be represented include 
George Whitfield Chadwick, Freder- 
ick Shepherd Converse, Charles Mar- 
tin Loeffler, Howard Hanson, Douglas 
Moore, and Arthur Cohn, head of the 
library’s music department. The quar- 
tet will perform in the library lecture 
hall on Nov. 10, Dec. 8, Jan. 12, Feb. 
9, March 9, and April 6. 


Concert Plans 


In Indianapolis 


Symphony Season Lengthened; 
Series Managers Announce 
Artists for Year 
INDIANAPOLIS.—Most Indianapolis 
musical organizations have now an- 
nounced their programs for the com- 
ing season, and the array of attrac- 


tions is more impressive than ever 
before. 

The Indianapolis Symphony Or 
chestra, Fabien Sevitzky, conductor 


and music director, has increased the 
number of subscription concerts to 
fourteen pairs, two more pairs than 
last season. The orchestra has re- 
turned to a regular schedule of Satur- 
day and Sunday concerts. The season 
opened with an orchestral program on 
Oct. 30 and 31. The guests and special 
events are as follows: Nov. 6 and 7, 
Ginette Neveu, violinist: Nov. 20 and 
21, Pierre Fournier, cellist; Nov. 27 
and 28, William Kapell, pianist; Dec. 
4 and 5, José Vasquez, guest con- 
ductor; Dec. 18 and 19, Jennie Tourel, 
mezzo-soprano; Jan. 1 and 2, Joseph 
Block, pianist; Jan. 8 and 9, Martial 
Singher, baritone; Jan. 29 and _ 30, 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Eugene 
Ormandy conducting; Feb. 12 and 13, 
Rudolf Serkin, pianist; Feb. 26 and 
27, Jascha Heifetz, violinist; March 
5 and 6, Sir Ernest MacMillan, guest 
conductor; March 19 and 20, Mena- 
hem Pressler, pianist; March 26 and 
27, request program. 

Mr. Sevitzky also announces the 
first performances of several new 
works. Premieres will be given of 
Lionel Barrymore’s Our Orchestra, 
Leonardo da _ Vinci-Guerrini’s Sei 
Danze Antiche, McCollin’s Prelude 
and Fugue, and Thompson’s Prelude. 
First Indianapolis performances will 
be Martinu’s Concerto for Violoncello, 
Vasquez’s Symphony e Triptich and 
Suite for Strings in Romantic style, 
Hanson’s Lux Aeterna, Roussel’s 
Piano Concerto in C, Saint-Saéns’ 
Symphony in E flat, Ravel’s Don 
Quichotte a Dulcinée, Stravinsky's 
Petrouchka Suite, Prokofieff’s Violin 
Concerto in G minor, Delius’ Brigg 
Fair, Butterworth’s A Shropshire 
Lad, and Holst’s The Planets. 

The Indianapolis Matinee Musicale 
announced the following series: Oct. 
1, Hugh Thompson, baritone; Jan. 14, 
Jacob Lateiner, pianist; April 18, 
Olga Coelho, soprano and guitarist. 

The Martens Concerts, Inc., Gladys 
Alwes, president, announced that its 
series will be held in the Murat Thea- 
tre instead of the English Theatre. 
The Murat will become the scene of 


most major musical and _ theatrical 
events this season. The series con- 
sists of the following: Oct. 18, 


Charles Wagner’s company in Romeo 
and Juliet; Nov. 14, Fritz Kreisler, 
violinist; Feb. 28, Gaby and Robert 
Casadesus, duo-pianists; March 14, a 
ballet program. 

The Ensemble Music 
nounces the following concerts: Nov. 
10, Alma Trio; Jan. 12, New York 
Piano Quartet; Feb. 9, Budapest 
String Quartet. 

The Indianapolis Mannerchor prom- 
ises the following events: Nov. 13, 
Dorothy Munger, pianist; Jan. 22, the 
Triad Festival; March 12, Kathleen 
Ferrier, contralto; May 14, Norman 
Cordon, bass-baritone. 
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Janssen Begins Second Year 
As Portland Symphony Conductor 


PorTLAND, O.—Werner Janssen, in 
his second year as conductor of the 
Portland Symphony, will offer pro- 
grams which will season the standard 
repertory with several novelties and 
premieres. Ten Monday and eight 
Friday evening concerts, beginning 
Nov. 8, have been scheduled. The 
orchestra has a new concertmaster, 
Tabor Zelig, and a new manager, Gor- 
don Nevius. 
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New Production of Figaro 


(Continued from page 7) 
part and reflecting it in every gesture 
and vocal nuance of a supremely well 
planned performance. Frances Yeend, 
whose voice has exactly the right 
weight and timbre for the Countess’ 
music, sang beautifully in Dove sono, 
and everywhere else, except for a few 
spots in her opening Porgi amor that 
were reasonably explained by first- 
night nervousness. (How does one 
refer to these familiar arias when the 
opera is sung in English?) Virginia 
MacWatters’ Susanna was a bright 
conspirator and a persuasive one, once 
she had gotten past a few crudities of 
manner in the first act; the agility of 
her voice and the accuracy of her 
rhythm and intonation were always a 
pleasure, and the fourth-act aria (the 
one we used to call Deh vieni non tar- 





Joseph Rosenstock 


dar) was charmingly set forth, even 
though her tone was a bit too bland 
and unconcentrated in resonance. 

As Cherubino, Frances Bible—who 
had made her debut on the opening 
night as the Shepherd in Tosca—won 
an exceptional success. Very young, 
and strikingly attractive, Miss Bible 
accomplished the paradoxical feat of 
capturing altogether convincingly the 
air and manner of a boy without con- 
cealing the loveliness of her qualities 
as a woman. Her ensemble playing 
Was as expert as that of a veteran, 
and her singing was altogether ravish- 
ing. Like Anne Bollinger and Jane 
Hobson, whose gifts have been ex- 
tolled in these pages in connection 
with certain performances of Cosi Fan 
Tutte, Miss Bible is already a fabu- 
lous Mozart singer, and deserves every 
opportunity to deal with this music. 

Except for Walter Cassel, who did 
not know the music of Count Alma- 
viva very well and caught little of the 
essential aristocracy of the character, 
the rest of the parts were competently 
handled. Dorothy MacNeil sang Bar- 
barina’s little lament over the lost pin 
gracefully, and the others—who are 
listed elsewhere—understood _ their 
functions well. 

If Mr. Sachse’s stage direction had 
been really bad, it is obvious that the 
individual artists could not have made 
so favorable an impression. As I have 
said, he did nothing to interfere with 
the flow of the story except when he 
divided the third act into four sepa- 
rate scenes. But he supplied neither 
the ebullience of movement nor the 
variety of stage groupings the ensem- 
bles need if they are to avoid becom- 
ing tiresome visually, and he certainly 
responded very little to the kind of 
promptings the score would give to a 
musically sensitive director. 

Until now I have avoided elabora- 
tion upon Mr. Condell’s settings, but 
the evil moment can be staved off no 
longer. Platforms ruled the perform- 
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ers. This time he was not content with 
one platform, but used two, one behind 
the other, with a small discrepancy in 
height which made it all look like a 
mistake. Except in the party scene in 
the third act—where the acting area 
was so cramped and cluttered with 
useless platforms that the Count and 
Countess had to watch the festivities 
sitting virtually in the  footlight 
trough with their backs to the audi- 
ence, blocking its vision—all the action 
took place upstage, at an unfriendly 
distance and height, and the singers 
had to be careful not to fall on the 
unnatural steps. The Countess’ boudoir 
was so arranged that she could not 
pass the furniture without disarrang- 
ing her hoop skirt. 

The lighting was guilty of one of 
the cardinal sins of the theatre, for it 
kept the faces of the performers un- 
failingly in the dark, and focussed a 
blinding glare on the scenery. From 
the decorative viewpoint the first two 
scenes were rather attractive, exag- 
gerated rococo conceits, but the set- 
tings became uglier as the evening 
lengthened, reaching the nadir in the 
final garden scene, which was defaced 
by lurid green trees shaped like prick- 
ly pears and by a summer house of 
peculiarly sterile design. 

George Balanchine, whose collabo- 
ration was expected to add luster to 
the City Opera’s productions this sea- 
son, choreographed a fandango for the 
wedding scene that was pallidly con- 
ceived and poorly executed. 





City Center Opera 


(Continued from page 7) 


sociates with the part. Fernand Mar- 
tel’s Pelléas sounded dry of voice, and 
he moved and postured with a stiff- 
ness incompatible with romantic illu- 
sion. Norman Scott’s Arkel, Mary 
Kreste’s Geneviéve, Virginia Haskins’ 
Yniold and Arthur Newman’s Physi- 
clan were adequate—Mr. Scott and 
Miss Kreste perhaps something more. 
Again the comings and goings of the 
servants of the castle (who should 
never appear till Mélisande’s death 
scene) were inexcusably distracting, 
not to say perplexing, to anybody un- 
familiar with the piece. H. F. P. 





Camilla Williams in 
Madama Butterfly, Oct. 10, 2:30 


The season’s first Madama Butter- 
fly was not a memorable one; the in- 
dividual performances were uniformly 
capable, but seldom did the music or 
the action come alive and rise above 
the level of mere routine. 


Camilla Williams sang the title role 
with pleasing tone, particularly in the 
upper register, but with little variety 
of color, and she made nothing at all 
of the second-act climax. 


Rudolph Petrak was the Pinkerton 
and exhibited a voice, which, while 
sturdy and well controlled, failed to 
produce a_ single attractive tone 
throughout the afternoon. Despite 
Pinkerton’s recorded status as a lieu- 
tenant in the United States Navy, Mr. 
Petrak had been provided with a uni- 
form graced by the single stripe of an 
ensign; upon his return after a stage 
interval of three years it was to be 
noted that the Navy, with remarkable 
perceptiveness, had failed to promote 
him. 

Ralph Herbert sang and _ acted 
Sharpless with authority, and achieved 
in the main a sympathetic and believ- 
able characterization. As Suzuki, 
Mary Kreste sang with a large, in- 
flexible voice, and succumbed to the 
convention that Japanese women of 
large frame go around bent almost 
double. Of the minor characters only 
Richard Wentworth, as the Bonze, 





Ralph Herbert 


Frances Bible 


created any really dramatic effect. 
Thomas P. Martin conducted. : 
There were several peculiarities of 


staging, of which the substitution of 
a teddy-bear for an American flag in 
the last act seemed the most interest- 
ing from a_ psychological point of 
view. - J. -H., Jr. 


Menotti Double Bill, Oct. 9 


Gian-Carlo Menotti’s two sparkling 
comedies, which made an entertaining 
double bill last season, were restored 
on Oct. 9 in reverse order, with Ame- 
lia Goes to the Ball ahead of The Old 
Maid and the Thief. The cast of The 
Old Maid and the Thief was the same 


as last year’s, except that Muriel 
O’Malley made her debut as Miss 
Todd, a part which Marie Powers 


sang and acted so memorably before. 
The newcomer was excellent in the 
role, but she did not possess Miss 
Powers’ sharply etched and _ self-con- 
tained style. Virginia MacWatters as 
Laetitia, Ellen Faull as Miss Pinker- 
ton and Norman Young as Bob again 
gave well defined comic performances, 
but Miss MacWatters drew out the 
farce into lines so broad as to be vul- 
gar. In the earlier opera, Walter Cas- 
sell again distinguished himself as the 
Husband and Frances Yeend sang 
well, if a bit wearily, as Amelia. Wil- 
liam Horne gave an exaggerated por- 
trayal as the Lover; James Pease was 
excellent as the Police Commissioner ; 
Rosalind Nadell made a brief appear- 
ance as the Friend; and Dorothy Mac- 
Neil had an insignificant debut as the 
First Maid. Julius Rudel conducted 
Amelia, and Thomas P. Martin The 
Old Maid and the Thief. Mr. Menotti 
was again his own stage director, and 
shared applause with the cast. H. A. 
Condell’s settings were still enjoyable 
on their own account, but several con- 
tretemps—doors opening before they 





should and curtains sweeping over tur- 
niture left in their path—added unin- 
tentional merriment. Q. E. 


Carmen, Oct. 10 


Only Ann Ayars’ Micaela and 
George Balanchine’s choreography for 
the tavern scene lifted the season’s 
first Carmen above mediocrity, even 
malfeasance. Miss Ayars made her 
third-act aria the strongest theatrical 
episode of the evening, acting with 
real awareness of her relationship to 
the plot, and singing both the words 
and the music with unusual meaning- 
fulness. Mr. Balanchine, who is now 
the choreographer for the City Opera 
productions, limited the dancing to 
four soloists—Maria Tallchief and 
Francisco Moncion among them—and 
made them believable participants in 
the party at Lillas Pastia’s. 

The rest of the time the perform- 
ance was scrappy in mise-en-scéne and 
unpersuasive in individual character- 
ization. There was a new Carmen, 
Alberta Masiella, whose first appear- 
ance with the New York City Opera 
revealed no flair for the stage and no 
gift for coloring her satisfactory 
mezzo-soprano voice in the interests 
of dramatic communication. Dorothy 
MacNeil made her debut as Fras- 
quita, showing herself to be alert and 
capable, though her voice does not 
move easily in fast, light passages. 
Familiar and routine performances, 
devoid of either insight or imagina- 
tion, were given by Irwin Dillon as 
Don José, James Pease as Escamillo, 
and Norman Scott as Zuniga. Jean 
Morel conducted the first two acts at 
breakneck speed, but became a bit 
more reasonable in the latter half of 
the evening. This was not the kind 
of performance with which the City 
Opera made its reputation. ae. 4 


La Bohéme, Oct. 15 

The twenty-ninth performance of 
Puccini’s La Bohéme, and the first 
this season, by the New York City 
Opera was one to be proud of. The 
singing and acting were fresh and 
vital; the orchestra, under Joseph 
Rosenstock, brought out numberless 
details of scoring which are often lost ; 
and the stage direction and scenery 
were admirable. Dorothy MacNeil, 
a newcomer, was the Musetta. She 
sang the Waltz charmingly and her 
conception of the character was a 
better-hearted and more likeable one 


(Continued on page 31) 





Obituary 
CHARLES W. SWIFT 


Cuicaco.—Charles W. Swift, of the 
internationally known meat packing 
firm, died on Sept. 30, after an illness 
of two months. He was 73 years old. 
Born in Lancaster, Mass., he was 
brought to Chicago as a small child. 
He became vice-president of his 
father’s firm, Swift and Company, in 
1909, and served in the first World 
War, attaining the rank of lieutenant 
colonel. Long a patron of music, he 
was for many years a trustee of the 
Chicago Symphony, and at the time of 
his death was vice-president ot its 
board of directors. He is survived by 
his wife, the former Claire Dux, who 
before her marriage to Mr. Swift was 
a member of the Berlin, Stockholm, 
Covent Garden, Chicago and Ravinia 
Operas. 


VINCENT AITA 


Vincent Aita, assistant professor of 
music at Hunter College and writer 
on musical subjects, died at his home 
in Brooklyn on Oct. 8 He was 43 
years old. He had received his bach- 
elor’s degree in Music in 1934 and his 
master’s degree in Philosophy in 1937, 
at New York University. 


NIELS FREDERICK MUNSON 


Niels Frederick Munson, founder of 
the Munson Music School in New 
York, died at his home on Oct. 14 in 
his 60th year. A native of Copenhagen, 
he played the violin in symphony or- 
chestras there and came to this coun- 
try in 1920, to head the foreign music 
department of Lyon & Healy in Chi- 
cago. Subsequently, he was connected 
with G. Schirmer, with Carl Fischer 
and the Edward B. Marks Music 
Corporation. He was also New 
York representative of Salabert, Inc. 
He opened his own store last March. 


MRS. FORTUNE GALLO 


Mrs. Fortune Gallo, wife of the 
manager of the San Carlo Opera 
Company, and known on the stage as 
Sofia Charlebois, died at sea on Oct. 
13, on the liner Saturnia en route 
from Genoa. She was 61 years old. 
Born in San Francisco in 1887, she 
was the daughter of Charles Wood, of 
that city. She studied both piano 
and singing at the Institute of Mus- 
ical Art in New York and made her 
first stage appearances in musical 
comedy in California. She was mar- 
ried to Mr. Gallo in 1912. 








Mrs. MarcAret Repsecca HIMES 
SEEBACH, 73, mother of Julius F. 
Seebach, of the Metropolitan Opera 
administrative staff, died in Philadel- 
phia, Oct. 20. 
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Bronze Tablet Placed 
On Bela Bartok’s Grave 


A bronze tablet was unveiled at the 
grave of Béla Barték in Ferncliff 
Cemetery, Hartsdale, N. Y., on Sept. 
26, the third anniversary of the com- 
poser’s death. Ever since Bartdok’s 
death, there has been no mark of 
identification on his grave but a small 
stone with a number on it. A group 
of friends and admirers recently de- 
cided to replace this with the tablet, 
which, in accordance with the custom 
of the cemetery, bears simply the 
name of the deceased with the place 
and date of his birth and death. 

Adalbert Balassa, acting chief of 
the Hungarian consulate general of 
New York, spoke as his government’s 
representative; other speakers were 
A. Walter Kramer, for the American 
Society of Composers, Authors and 
Publishers; Wallingford Riegger, for 
the International Society for Con- 
temporary Music; Carleton Sprague 
Smith, 
cal Society; and Robert 
the League of Composers. 
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At the testimonial dinner given by the Lotos Club for Arthur Judson are Mr. 
Judson, Mrs. Judson, Lawrence Tibbett, Nora T. Shea, Capt. Harold Auten, Boris 
Sokoloff, Dimitri Mitropoulos, and Bruno Zirato 


members of the Lotos 
testimonial dinner to 
Arthur Judson, since 1922 executive 
secretary and manager of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony  So- 
ciety, as a token of their esteem and 
“in recognition of the many services 

. he has rendered the Lotos Club 
during the many years he has been a 
member and executive vice-president 
of the club.” In the absence of William 
Ottman, president of the club, Harold 


On Oct. 20, 
Club gave a 


Kansas City Plans 
Active Musical Year 


Hans Schwieger Takes Over 
Philharmonic Post — Concert 
Plans Announced 
Kansas City, Mo.— The 1948-49 
season will offer to this region an 
average of four major events each 


week through a six-month period be- 
ginning in October. 


The Kansas City Philharmonic will 
be under the leadership of Hans 
Schwieger, formerly affiliated with 
the Fort Wayne Symphony. Mr. 


Schwieger, who now occupies the post 
held for five years by Efrem Kurtz, 
present conductor of the Houston 
Symphony, was to make his debut 
Oct. 19, conducting the first of nine 
pairs of concerts. Richard H. Wan- 
gerin, recently appointed business 
manager of the orchestra, has an- 
nounced the following soloists for the 
season: William Kapell, pianist; 
Blanche Thebom, mezzo - soprano; 
Maryla Jonas, pianist; Isaac Stern, 
violinist; Benno Moiseiwitsch, pian- 
ist; Seymour Lipkin, pianist ; and Zino 
Francescatti, violinist. An all-Bee- 
thoven concert is scheduled, and the 
season will close with a performance 
of his Ninth Symphony, the Univer- 
sity of Kansas City Chorus assisting. 
Eight Sunday afternoon Pop concerts 
and twelve Young People’s concerts 
are scheduled. Dale M. Thompson 
continues as chairman of the board of 
directors of the Philharmonic 
ciation. 

Walter Fritschy, in his 42nd year 
as a concert manager, has announced 
his first recitalist — Leonard War- 
ren, baritone. He will also present 
Albert Spalding, violinist ; the Charles 
L. Wagner production of Gounod’s 
Romeo and Juliet; Luboschutz and 
Nemenoff, duo- pianists; William 
Primrose, violist; Dorothy Kirsten, 
soprano, and Myra Hess, pianist. 

Ruth Seufert will offer the follow- 
ing artists in her series: The Robert 
Shaw Chorale; Lauritz Melchior, 
tenor; Vladimir Horowitz, pianist; 


Asso- 





Auten acted as toastmaster. 

A number of telegrams and letters 
were received from friends who were 
unable to attend the dinner. Among 
those who sent such messages of re- 
gret were Leopold Stokowski, Bruno 
Walter, Serge Koussevitzky, Eugene 
Ormandy, Harl McDonald, George 
Szell, Igor Stravinsky, Efrem Kurtz, 
Howard Barlow, Alexander Smallens, 
Fabien Sevitzky, Thor Johnson, and 
John Williamson. 


The Bel Canto Trio; Ginette Neveu, 
violinist; Claudio Arrau, pianist; and 
La Traviata, by the San Carlo Opera 
Company. Events not included in the 
series will be a concert by the Orches- 
tre National of Paris, Charles Munch, 
conductor, and three additional per- 
formances by the San Carlo Opera 
Company. 


The Town Hall Concert-Lecture 
Series, E. H. Newcomb, manager, has 
announced the following musical 
events: Jussi Bjoerling, tenor; Wini- 
fred Heidt, contralto; Alexander 
Brailowsky, pianist; Bidu Sayao, so- 
prano; and Martial Singher, baritone, 


and Florence Quartararo, soprano, in 
joint recital. BLANCHE LEDERMAN 


Philadelphia Orchestre 


(Continued from page 4) 


instrumentation, harmonic textures 
and rhythmic patterns, this reviewer 
found the music, as a whole, unpleas- 
ant and unrewarding. The reaction 
might be different if it were offered 
as accompaniment for a stage produc- 
tion. Its appeal as concert fare is 
questionable. 


Sibelius’ Fifth Symphony, not pro- 


grammed here for several seasons, 
proved a welcome contribution, al- 
though the interpretation in places 
seemed not to capture certain spiritual 
and atmospheric qualities that give 
the work a unique and distinctive 
character. For the final work, set 


forth with fine tone, there was Rich- 
ard Strauss’ Rosenkavalier Suite. 
With a few changes, the personnel 
of the orchestra is the same as last 
season. There is a new principal cell- 
ist, Paul Olefsky, a 22-year-old grad- 
uate of the Curtis Institute. He suc- 
ceeds Samuel Mayes, now a member 
of the Boston Symphony. Warren A. 
3enfield and Roger M. Scott have 
been appointed alternate principals of 


the contrabass section, replacing An- 
ton Torello, who retired at the close 
of last season. Fred D. Hinger, pre- 


viously with the United States Navy 
Band and the Cleveland Orchestra, is 
now the principal percussionist. Addi- 
tions to the strings—all Curtis Insti- 
tute graduates—include Ernest L. 








Goldstein, violin; Hersne: Gorodetzky, 
cello, and Ferdinand Maresh, contra- 
bass. Howard Cole, trombone, for- 
merly with the Pittsburgh Symphony, 
and Clarance Karella, tuba, are others 
newly engaged. 


With the inauguration of 
son, a campaign to raise a 
fund has been announced by 
H. Bullitt, president of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra Association. It is re- 
ported that an effort will be made to 
secure some financial aid from the 
municipal government, in view of the 
orchestra’s status as the city’s most 
representative musical and artistic in- 
stitution. Wittram E. Sir 
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program, though Miss Bell gave it all 
that she had. 

The novelties of the evening were a 
suite of four songs after eighteenth- 


century French recipes called La 
Bonne Cuisine, by Leonard Bernstein, 
and Albert Hay Malotte’s A Day Is 


Born, with a text by Rowland Vance 
Lee. Mr. Bernstein’s songs are clever 
as show pieces, but they are musically 


trivial. The Malotte song was a de- 
pressing tissue of musical and verbal 
clichés, with an exhausting double 
climax. The other songs in this final 
group, by Celius Dougherty, Elinor 
Remick Warren and Paul Nordoff, 


were not much better. All of them 
might have been written by Raff or 
Jensen in their stickiest vein. To Miss 
Bell’s credit, be it said that she sang 
them effectively. Edwin McArthur’s 
accompaniments were consistently ex- 
cellent through the long and taxing 
program. 


Winifred Young, Pianist 
Town Hall, Oct. 10 


After an absence of several seasons 
from the local stage, Winifred Young, 
pianist, appeared in recital again, and 
demonstrated anew her substantial 
musical qualities and eclectic sympa- 
thies. A ripened musical comprehen- 
sion and a sharply defined sense of 
style marked her deft playing of the 
opening Rameau-MacDowell and 
Scarlatti pieces, the Bach Partita in 
G and the Schumann-Brahms Varia- 
tion, and she achieved special distinc- 
tion in her colorful, resourceful per- 
formance of Ravel’s Miroirs. Mrs. H. 
H, A. Beach’s Tyrolean Valse-Fan- 
tasie and pieces by Granados and In- 
fante completed the printed list. C. 


Kenneth Gordon, Violinist 
Town Hall, Oct. 10, 3:00 

From his previous appearances here 
one was led to expect better results 
from Kenneth Gordon than he accom- 
plished this time. He is now eighteen, 
hence not in a complete state of artis- 
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Joan Field 
The opening work 
on his program—Kreisler’s arrange- 


Margaret Speaks 
tic undevelopment. 


ment of Tartini’s A major Fugue— 
promised better things than material- 
ized as the recital went on. There 
was opportunity to admire his poised 
confidence and the sweep and breadth 
of his bowing. On the other hand, his 
tone sounded over-bright and he was 
disposed to force it. That this fault 
was not, as seemed possible, the effect 
of temporary nervousness became evi- 
dent in the Brahms D minor Sonata, 
which followed, in the Glazounoff 
Concerto, and in a new three-move- 
ment Suite, by the Chilean composer, 
Juan Orrego. Not till he embarked 
on Ysaye’s unaccompanied D minor 
Sonata did the young man exhibit a 
measure of the individuality and spirit 
the hearer had anticipated. 

The Brahms Sonata was disappoint- 
ingly small in scale and quite without 
intensity, nor were matters helped by 
the colorless, reticent treatment of the 
piano part by Maurice Nadelle, who 
appeared unwilling to consider his 
share of the work as anything more 
than a subordinate background to the 
violin. The interpretation (so far as 
it could be described as one) lacked 
thrust, balance and focus. The Gla- 
zunoft Concerto, of course, is justifi- 
able only when the violinist can lend 
its shoddy measures the glamor of a 
resplendent virtuosity, and this Mr. 
Gordon did not manage to do. Nor 
did his performance profit by lapses of 
pitch at frequent intervals. Further- 
more, he did little to make it clear 
why he should have undertaken the 
Orrego Suite, which, for all its brev- 
ity, is music of a desolating insignifi- 
cance. Transcriptions of Paganini 
Caprices, by Fuchs, Kreisler and Ko- 
chanski, and a version by Mishel Pias- 
tro of the Elegie from Arensky’s D 
minor Trio concluded the recital. 


H. F. P. 
Joan Field, Violinist 
Town Hall, Oct. 11 
A big, sonorous tone, confident, 


highly developed technique, a sense of 
drama, abundant temperament, a 
healthy relish of the task in hand— 
these are the prevailing earmarks of 
Joan Field’s playing. Once more the 
dynamic young lady made the strongly 
affirmative impression she has in the 
past. In years to come her work may 
take on a greater refinement and sub- 
tlety. At present, there is every rea- 
son to rejoice at her artistic honesty, 
sound schooling, high seriousness, 
taste and, withal, the intensity she 
brings to everything she does. 

She addressed herself at the outset 
to Mozart's G major Concerto, of 
which she furnished a thoroughly live 
performance. If it was not, perhaps, 
the last word in Mozart style, she 
brought to the music a vitalizing spirit 
preferable, when all is said, to a more 
“arty” and precious approach. Next 
she delivered with genuine virtuoso 
effect and an inborn dash and rhyth- 
mic sense the Prelude from Bach's 
Sixth Sonata, and followed it up with 
the Prelude, humorously subtitled Ob- 
session, from Ysaye’s Second Unac- 
companied Sonata. This movement 
contains witty quotations from Bach 
as well as a phrase or two of the Dies 
Irae—a kind of diverting humoresque 
that the violinist gravely played for 
all it was worth. 

There is nothing humorous, how- 
ever, and for that matter very little 
ponderable music in Charles Ives’ 





Sonata, for violin and piano, 
Miss Field, with the collabora- 
Leopold Mittman, presented 
According to 


First 
which 
tion of 
with a missionary zeal. 


the program, it was a “first recital 
performance” — whatever that may 
mean. Less problematic than certain 


other works of its composer, it offers 
a few engaging pages, based on mate- 


rials of a folk character, cheek by 
jowl with others which, on a first ac- 
quaintance, seem merely discursive, 


muddy or outright pointless and re- 
pellent. On the heels of this adven- 
ture, the Chausson Concerto, Op. 21 
(which the artist, with the assistance 
of Mr. Mittman and the capable Gali- 
mir Quartet, interpreted with enthusi- 
astic devotion), appeared like an ad- 
mixture of sedative and soothing 
syrup, with its interminable and almost 


unchanging chromatic sensuousness 
and its leftovers from César Franck. 
nm. F, P. 


Italian Opera Ensemble 
Carnegie Hall, Oct. 11 


These four singers—Linda Aimaro, 
coloratura; Toti Manno, soprano; 
Ettore Ponno, tenor; and Mino Ca- 
vallo, baritone—made their second 
appearance of the season (the first 
had been on Oct. 4) in a program de- 
voted to familiar excerpts from Ital- 
ian operas and popular Italian songs. 
The orchestra which had accompanied 
them on the earlier occasion gave way 
to a piano, and the concerted num- 
bers were done in evening dress 
rather than in costume. All sang 
with some style but little spirit, in 
voices which showed signs of having 
been used much rather than well. 
Francesco Pinzaccioni, in addition to 
furnishing tentative and inept accom- 
plishments, played two piano composi- 
tions of his own devising, one of 
which, an innocuous little experience, 
was mysteriously entitled Danza Ori- 
entale. Although this was not listed 
as a first performance, it is not pleas- 
ant to think that it has been played 
on any other occasion. J. H. Jr. 





Margaret Speaks, Soprano 
Town Hall, Oct. 13 

Miss Speaks, who is as well known 
to the radio audience as to concert 
goers, had not given a New York con- 
cert since 1942. She returned with a 
program which revealed her wide 
range of interest as an interpreter and 


her thoroughness as a _ musician. 
Everything she sang was. tastefully 
and intelligently conceived. Even 


though the limitations of her voice, 
which is light in texture and lacking 
in color, made themselves felt in three 
of Dvorak’s’ Biblical Songs and 
Bloch’s setting of Psalm 137, Beside 
the Waters of Babel, her sincerity and 
imagination appealed to the listener. 

Perhaps her singing was most force- 
ful dramatically in the Trois Psaumes 
of Honegger. In the anguish of Psalm 
140, Dieu, donne-moi délivrance de cet 
homme pernicieux, she reached an in- 
tensity of expression which was re- 
grettably lacking in the three songs 
from Benjamin Britten’s Les Illu- 
minations, which she sang later in the 
program. Her French pronunciation, 
particularly of vowels and rolled r’s, 
was faulty, but her diction was ad- 
mirably clear in English. 

With the original orchestral setting, 
Chausson’s Poéme de |l’Amour et de 
la Mer may sound less sentimental and 
banal, but with piano accompaniment 
it is a genuine ordeal. Formless and 
meandering, it represents the Franck 
school at its worst. Miss Speaks 
worked at it nobly; but the three Pou- 
lenc settings of poems from Louise de 
Vilmorin’s Fiangailles pour rire—Vio- 
lon, Fleurs and Il Vole—which fol- 
lowed, were a positive benison after 
the vapors of the Bouchor text and 
Chausson music. 

The songs in English at the close 
were a disappointment, despite Miss 
Speaks’ devoted performances of them. 
All three of the Celius Dougherty 
works, Beauty Is Not Caused, Pianis- 
simo, and Primavera, are clever as 








Edward Katz 


Arnold Eidus 
vocal showpieces but woefully weak 
in material and harmonic treatment. 
Irving Mopper’s Lemon Colored Do- 
do is not quite clever enough to mask 
its artificial cuteness. Miss Speaks 
sang Charles Ives’ exquisite song, 
Two Little Flowers, twice too fast, 
thereby ruining it, but she did Sylvia, 
by her uncle, the late Oley Speaks, so 
well that one enjoyed hearing it again. 
Milne Charnley’s accompaniments 
were expert. x. & 


Arnold Eidus, Violinist 
Carnegie Hall, Oct. 15 


Arnold Eidus has progressed since 
last year. The young violinist, who 
won the Jacques Thibaud prize, is 
now an uncommonly charming player 
whose performances, to be sure, are 
neither dominating nor flamboyant, 
but always sensitive, amiable, and in 
excellent taste. There is something 
very endearing about the artlessness 
and simplicity of his style, the sweet- 
ness of his relatively small but pure 
tone and the delicate sentiment he 
brings to whatever he undertakes— 
even to the Glazunoff Concerto, ordi- 
narily one of this reviewer's pet 
abominations, but this time positively 
enjoyable by reason of the _ polish 
with which Mr. Ejidus invested a 
miniature though meticulous exposi- 
tion. 

One feels that a hall of more in- 
timate spaces than Carnegie would 
benefit the tender if diminutive and 
rather uncontrasted artistry of Mr. 
Eidus. Still, his recital was never 
less than enjoyable in its touching 
sincerity. After a pretty and finished 
rendering of Kreisler’s arrangement 
of the Rondo from Mozart’s Haff- 
ner Serenade he addressed himself to 
Hindemith’s D major Sonata for 
violin and piano (with Leopold Mitt- 
man at the keyboard). It is an 
early work, less engrossing and more 
derivative than the third sonata of 
its composer. Yet the two artists 
made it interesting and vital, though 
the scale of the performance was not 
large. They provided an interpreta- 
tion of Brahms’ A major Sonata not 
faultless, perhaps, in point of balance 
but, so far as the violinist’s share was 
concerned, genuinely affecting in the 


first two movements. In the final 
allegretto grazioso one did, it is un- 
deniable, miss a certain vital reso- 


nance of string tone and feel the ab- 
sence of color and contrast. Wienia- 
wski’s D major Polonaise and short 
pieces by Szymanowski and Chasins 
made up the remainder of the bill. 


Pes 


Edward Katz, Violinist 
Town Hall, Oct. 14 


Mr. Katz has an enviable facility. 
His bowing arm is flexible; his left 
hand is remarkably quick and strong; 
and his tone is ample in volume and 
capable of great intensity. He plays 
with abundant temperament, with an 
obvious enthusiasm for every work he 
touches. Having stated these virtues, 
it becomes necessary to mention the 
debit side of the account. At his 
present stage of development, this 
young artist is far too concerned with 
brilliance for its own sake. The en- 
tire first half of his program consist- 
ed of showpieces, for the Respighi So- 
nata in B minor (one of the emptiest 


and most vulgar works this reviewer 
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the pianist had displayed little imag- 
ination in the Haydn concerto, and had 
performed Infante’s Guadalquivir in- 
differently, though her playing was at 
all times technically easy. The per- 
formance of the orchestra, an ensem- 
ble of Philharmonic-Symphony musi- 
cians, was irreproachable throughout 
the evening. A. B. 


Mitropoulos Revives 
Verdi's Nabucco Overture 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, conducting. Car- 
negie Hall, Oct. 14, 15 and 17: 


Overture to Nabucodonosor 
(Nabucco) ~'? 
(First time by the Society) 
Impressions of Italy......... Charpentier 
Symphony in F minor, 
ON SS La Pee 


Verdi 


.. Tchaikovsky 


This was a program to justify the 
complaint that our music belongs only 
in a museum. To play it for the 
Thursday-Friday pair was _ indefen- 
sible; to repeat it on Sunday seemed 
sheer laziness. On paper it looks dull; 
in performance it was overpoweringly 
tiresome. The fact that Mr. Mitro- 
poulos expended more than average 
virtuosity on its chromos and con- 
ventionalities did not help much. 

In the symphony, every phrase was 
lovingly and lingeringly modelled in 
portions of the first movement so that 
time marched on, and made a monkey 
out of the program editor who esti- 
mated the closing hour at 10:20 p.m. 
At 10:30, when this reviewer called 
it a day, the last movement was being 
whipped into rather hysterical sub- 
mission. 

For the sake of the record, the 
Verdi opera from which the not-too- 
interesting specimen under considera- 
tion was drawn was given in the old 
Astor Opera House in 1848, after its 
Italian premiere in 1842, and there is 
no record of any North American per- 
formance since. Charpentier’s sugary 
travelogue was wonderfully played, a 
waste of performing talent. Q. E. 


First Philharmonic Concert 
For Elementary School Pupils 


Walter Hendl, assistant conductor 
of the New York Philharmonic- Sym- 
phony, took charge of the first Young 
People’s concert in the elementary 
series, at Town Hall on Saturday 
morning, Oct. 16. Mr. Hendl has an 
easy way with children, and he estab- 
lished an immediate cameraderie with 
his audience without seeming to stoop 
to its level of experience. The pro- 
gram began with two of Mozart’s 
Country Dances. (When asked when 
Mozart lived, one of the youngsters 
replied, . “Seventeen hundred years 
ago”). Other items in the list were 
two excerpts from Aaron Copland’s 
Rodeo; Alex North’s The Waltzing 
Elephant, with Norman Rose as nar- 
rator; portions of Prokofieff’s Sum- 
mer Day; and the final section of 
Rossini’s William Tell Overture. 
Apparently the Town Hall series for 
younger children, which was initiated 
last season, has not entirely caught 
on, for the hall was only partly 
filled. GS mh 


NBC Symphony 
(Continued from page 21) 


gram. Mr. Reiter whipped up some 
exciting climaxes in both works but 
left little or no time for those subtle 
breath-pauses and dynamic adjust- 
ments which give life and variety to a 
score. x By 


Orpheus in Town, Oct. 2 

Two contemporary items figured on 
the Oct, 2 broadcast of the NBC Sym- 
phony, under the direction of Milton 
Katims. Gian-Carlo Menotti’s over- 
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ture to Amelia Goes to the Ball opened 
the program, and the first American 
performance of Hilding Rosenberg’s 
Orpheus in Town Suite—a string of 
brief dances, pleasantly melodious de- 
spite their inflated orchestration— 
brought the hour to a close. Mr. Ka- 
tims conducted these two works and 
Moussorgsky’s A Night on Bald 
Mountain with rhythmic dash, but his 
major offering, Schubert's Symphony 
No. 5, received no more than a correct 
reading. A. B. 


Turina Radio Premiere, Oct. 9 


Milton Katims, conducting his sec- 
ond concert of the season, offered two 
relatively unfamiliar works — Joa- 
in Turina’s Sinfonia Sevillana, in 


quin 
its radio premiere, and Paul Cres- 
ton’s Pastorale and Tarantella. The 


Turina proved to be a noisy, con- 
fused and not particularly ingratiating 
piece of Spanish impressionism, while 


the Creston work was a_ spirited, 
economical and logical composition 
of minor importance. Mr. Katims 


gave sympathetic and careful readings 
of both scores, and Mr. Creston was 
on hand to share in the applause for 
his music. The program opened 
with a routine performance of Men- 
delssohn’s Fingal’s Cave Overture, 
and closed with Enesco’s First Rou- 
manian Rhapsody, in a_ performance 
which got a little out of hand toward 
the end. a. 5S, 


Final Summer Concert, Oct. 16 


The NBC Orchestra’s final concert 
of the summer series took place un- 
der the direction of Milton Katims. 
The program consisted of Mozart's 
Linz Symphony; Arensky’s Variations 
on Tchaikovsky’s modal song, Child 
Jesus once a Garden Made; and Ibert’s 


Escales. Mr. Katims gave a _ solid, 
forthright performance of the sym- 
phony, and the orchestra, in good 


form, furnished a technically finished 
one of the Arensky variations, which 
are good enough to deserve somewhat 
more frequent hearings than they ob- 
tain these days. One wonders, on the 
other hand, what attraction, aside from 
its gaudy orchestration, conductors 
find in Ibert’s musical travelogue, to 
cultivate it so indefatigably. H.F. P. 


Philharmonic Opens 
(Continued from page 4) 





concave ceiling space directly above 
the proscenium. Some details of the 
hall leading to the 56th Street entrance 
have been improved and minor impedi- 
ments to the circulation of intermis- 
sion throngs eliminated. 


For the Philharmonic-Symphony’s 
first Sunday matinee, on Oct. 10, Di- 
mitri Mitropoulos repeated the Bach- 
Respighi Prelude and Fugue and the 
Brahms First Symphony, but changed 
the rest of the program to Strauss’ 
Don Juan and Berlioz’ Minuet of the 
Will-o’-the-Wisps and Rakoczy March, 
from The Damnation of Faust. The 
performance of the Brahms symphony 
was more relaxed and emotionally 
communicative than it had been on 
Thursday; and the Strauss tone poem 
and the Berlioz music were also mag- 
nificently played. 

The orchestra responded to Mr. 
Mitropoulos with an eagerness which 
revealed the compelling force of his 
personality. Yet the most striking 
aspect of his interpretations was a 
new control and objectivity. Without 
losing his fire, Mr. Mitropoulos has 
freed himself from those excesses of 
tempo and peculiarities of phrasing 
which used to pain even his warm ad- 
mirers. His conception of the Brahms 
was both noble and restrained. As a 
result, the music gained enormously 
in expressive power. The Philhar- 
monic-Symphony has never sounded 
more beautifully balanced and tonally 
sumptuous. x. @ 


Opera Season 
In San Salvador 


Duno Company Is First in 19 
Years to Make Appearances in 
Central America 


San SALvApDOR.—For the first time 


since 1929, when Adolfo Bracale’s 
touring company gave a two weeks’ 
season, San Salvador had an opera 


season last August, when a company 





Giulio Gari and Coconi de Ruiz, both of 
whom sang opera performances in San 
with Francisco Duefas 


Salvador, 


organized by Daniel Duno presented 
four operas at the Teatro Nacional. 
The company, which had just com- 
pleted a similar season in the neigh- 
boring republic of Guatemala, con- 
sisted of artists from the United 
States, Mexico and Guatemala. The 
chorus consisted entirely of Guate- 
malan singers trained by Michael 
Kuttner, who shared conducting du- 
ties with Miguel Sandoval. The 
orchestra was composed of musicians 
from the Orquesta Sinfénica Salvado- 
refia. The scenery and costumes were 
brought from Mexico. 

Two subscription series of four 
operas and two non-subscription per- 
formances were given in San Salva- 
dor, and a single performance was 
presented in Santa Ana, second city 
of El Salvador. In view of the short 
time available for rehearsal, it would 
have been too much to expect a per- 
fect ensemble, but both conductors 
obtained generally excellent results 
from the orchestra. 

Madama Butterfly opened the sea- 
son on Aug. 10, with a cast including 
Mina Cravi, Giulio Gari, Evelyn 
Sachs, Ivan Petroff, Henry Cordy 
and Désiré Ligeti. In the repetition 
on Aug. 17, Daniel Duno replaced 
Mr. Petroff as Sharpless. Mr. Duno 
sang the title role in Rigoletto on 
Aug. 12, with Virginia MacWatters, 
Costanzo Gero, Miss Sachs, and Mr. 
Ligeti as his associates. In the repe- 
tion on Aug. 19, Mr. Petroff sang 
the name part, and Alicia Noti took 
Miss MacWatters’ place as Gilda. 


On Aug. 13, La Bohéme was given, 
with Miss Cravi, Mr. Gari, Mr. Duno, 
Miss Noti, and Mr. Ligeti. Mr. 
Gero replaced Mr. Duno in the repeti- 
tion on Aug. 20. Ii Barbiere di 
Siviglia was the fourth bill, on Aug. 
16, with a cast including Miss Mac- 
Watters, Miss Sachs, Mr. Gero, Mr. 
Petroff, Mr. Ligeti, and Christian 
Caballero. Miss Noti and Coconi 
de Ruiz replaced Miss MacWatters 
and Miss Sachs at the second per- 
formance, on Aug. 23. The two extra 
performances were Il Baribiere di 
Siviglia and Rigoletto, with Rayen 
Quitral, Chilean soprano, as Gilda in 
the latter opera. The same cast 
presented Rigoletto in Santa Ana. 

FrANciscoO DUENAs T. 





Two Orchestras Vie 
For Seattle Audiences 


SEATTLE.—T wo symphony orchestras 
will compete for public support in 
1948-49, according to announcements 
by the Seattle Symphony Orchestra 
Association and the recently formed 
Seattle Orchestra. 


The Seattle Symphony has an- 
nounced six subscription concerts, 
with five conductors, at Meany Hall 


on the University of Washington 
campus. Stanley Chapple, new head 
of the University music department, 
is musical adviser, Conductors and 
dates of subscription concerts are as 
follows: Nov. 22, Artur Rodzinski; 
Jan. 10, Stanley Chapple; Jan. 17, 
Jacques Singer; Jan. 31, Erich Leins- 
dorf; Feb. 14, Manuel Rosenthal ; Feb. 
28, Mr. Chapple. The group has also 
announced four popular concerts, with 
Paul Strauss, Jacques Singer, Ferde 
Grofe and Morton Gould conducting. 

The new Seattle Orchestra has been 
organized as a business partnership, 
over sixty of the personnel of 75 be- 
ing former members of the Seattle 
Symphony. They have announced that 
they will not play in any ensemble 
except the new orchestra. The Seat- 
tle Orchestra is sponsored by the 
Washington Symphony League, set up 
as a non-profit corporation, and is 
managed by Cecilia Schultz, manager 
of the Moore Theater, where the con- 
certs will be held. Eugene Linden, 
conductor of the Tacoma _ Philhar- 
monic for fifteen years, and last year 
associate conductor of the Seattle 
Symphony Orchestra, has been named 
conductor. Don Bushell, conductor of 
the non-professional Seattle Philhar- 
monic and Choral Society, is associate 
conductor. Box office receipts will be 
divided among the musicians, accord- 
ing to three categories. 

Eight subscription concerts will be 
played in Seattle, and seven each in 
Tacoma and Olympia. The Seattle 
dates will be as follows: Nov. 9, 
all-orchestral concert. Nov. 23, John 
Charles Thomas, baritone; Dec. 7, 
Alexander Brailowsky, pianist; Dec. 
21, Messiah; Jan. 18, Soulima Stra- 
vinsky, pianist; Feb. 1, E. Robert 
Schmitz, pianist; Feb. 15, Carroll 
Glenn, violinist; Feb. 22, Walter 
Gieseking, pianist; Popular concerts, 
to be given in the Civic Auditorium, 
will be announced shortly. 

SUZANNE MARTIN 
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Artists Publicity Service for European Tours 


Press relations and prestige publicity for touring artists, 
under personal direction of Mme. Golda G. Antignac, 
established in Paris more than 20 years. 
Contacts European press; accompanies artists in Europe: 
works with your impresarios or independently; all ac- 
comforts 
language interpreters and secretaries. 
with many prominent attractions. 
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Various New Works 
For Brass and Winds 


HE concert repertoire of the 

brasses and woodwinds has long 
been sorely in need of replenishment, 
and publishers deserve congratulations 
for their willingness to publish con- 
temporary works in a wide variety of 
styles. In recent years many of the 
treasures of the past have been un- 
earthed, but it is quite as important 
to encourage modern composers to 
write for those instruments. All too 
often, the student of a brass or wood- 
wind has been condemned to play 
shoddy or musically obsolete works or 
arrangements, while enviously listen- 
ing to his colleagues in the string de- 
partment revelling in the wealth of 
their repertoire. A few more years of 
publishing at the present rate, and this 
deplorable condition will have been 
corrected. 

Vaughan Williams’ Suite for Pipes 
is written with masterly ease of voice- 
weaving and unpretentious charm. 
Scored for treble, alto, tenor and bass 
pipes, the work could be played by 
many different combinations of instru- 
ments. It is made up of an Intrada, a 
Minuet, a Valse and a Jig. Both pro- 
fessionals and amateurs will enjoy 
playing this suite. It is published by 
the Oxford University Press (New 
York: Carl Fischer, Inc.). 

The Quartet in C major, for flute, 
oboe, B flat clarinet and bassoon, by 
Arthur Berger, issued by Arrow Mu- 
sic Press, in one of the composer’s 
most appealing works. The spasmodic, 
almost desiccated intellectuality of 
some of Mr. Berger’s piano music is 
here replaced by a ready musical in- 
vention. The instruments are idiomat- 
ically treated, with chattering dialogue 
between the oboe and flute and the 
bassoon providing a solid underpin- 
ning. Only in the slow movement does 
the King Charles’ Head of Stravin- 
sky’s music make itself too strongly 
felt. Rhythmically vital and piquantly 
dissonant, this quartet offers wood- 
wind players with contemporary tastes 
nine pleasant minutes of performance. 

Brass players should welcome Rob- 
ert Sanders’ Quintet in B flat (Music 
Press, Inc., Publications of the Music 
Department of the American Academy 
in Rome No. 9) and Henry Cowell’s 
Tall Tale for Brass Sextet (Mercury 


——————— 


Our outstanding new 
Christmas song— 


WHAT IS THIS FRAGRANCE? 
(Quelle est cette odeur?) 
English and French texts 
by Richard Manning 
High and low keys 
50 





CHRISTMAS EVE 
by Richard Hageman 


Poem by Joyce Kilmer 


High, medium and low keys 
with Piano Accompaniment 


High and low keys 
with Organ Accompaniment 
-60 


GALAXY MUSIC CORPORATION 


50 West 24th Street, New York 10 





Music Corporation). Mr. Sanders’s 
Symphony, written for the Goldman 
Band, is one of the most stimulating 
modern works in the repertoire. This 
quintet, for trumpets or cornets in B 
flat, horn in F, and trombones or bari- 
tones, is less bold and original but 
skillfully conceived. Each instrument 
has the opportunity to display its own 
characteristics yet the structural ten- 
sion of the work is never lost. Equally 
modest and effective is Mr. Cowell’s 
folkish sextet for first and second 
trumpets ; first horn in F; baritone or 
trombone or second horn in F; trom- 
bone; and tuba. For students these 
works are ideally useful, but they are 
suitable also for concert purposes. 


Reviews in Brief 


Rondo Lirico, for oboe and piano, 
by Thomas B. Pitfield. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press (New York: Carl 
Fischer, Inc.). This little pastorale, 
dedicated to the famous English oboist 
Leon Goossens, is expertly contrived 
for the solo instrument but musically 
commonplace. 

Nocturne, for woodwind quintet and 
piano, by Vladimir Dukelsky. Carl 
Fischer, Inc. A _ brief, clever and 
highly artificial work. 

Revue, for B flat clarinet with piano 
accompaniment, by Alex North, Mills 
Music, Inc. Originally commissioned 
by Benny Goodman and performed by 
him with the New York City Sym- 
phony. It consists of three movements 
called Colloquy, Lyric and Specialty. 
Written in a banal and inflated jazz 
style, the composition does not reduce 
very successfully to a piano and clar- 
inet score. Orchestral parts are avail- 
able or rental from the publisher. 

Pastime Suite, for B flat clarinet 
and piano, by Alex North. Mills Mu- 
sic, Inc. Another of Mr. North’s 
facile approximations of jazz style, 
which lacks the bite of the genuine 
article. The composer leans too heav- 
ily on harmonic and rhythmic clichés. 

Sonata, for oboe and piano, by E. S. 
Coolidge. Carl Fischer, Inc. <A 
loosely organized work which follows 
tried and true models. 

Duo for Flute and Oboe, by Alberto 
Ginastera. Music Press, Inc. Con- 
sisting of a “sonata,” pastorale and 
fuga, this brief and piquant suite is 
contrapuntally as well as harmonically 
interesting. 

Serenade for five instruments by 
John Verrall. Music Press, Inc. A 
sprightly woodwind quintet in four 
movements—Overture, Nocturne, 
March and Rondo. The last two 
movements will prove favorites with 
audiences and performers alike, be- 
cause of their clever scoring and 
rhythmic zest. 

From G. Schirmer: Bach for the 
Clarinet, transcribed by Eric Simon. 
In three volumes. Part I, for clarinet 
and piano. Part II, for clarinet solo 
and clarinet duet. Part III, for clar- 
inet trio and clarinet quartet. Volume 
I contains chorales and instrumental 
pieces. The solos in Volume II are 
adopted from the sonatas for violin 
alone and the duets from various key- 
board works. The trios in Volume III 
are drawn from instrumental pieces 
and the Brandenburg Concerto No. 1 
in F, and the quartets from the suites 
for orchestra. 

From Music Press: Sonata No. 15 
from Vierundzwanzig neue Quatri- 
cinia, by Gottfried Reiche (1667-1734), 
arranged for five-part brass ensemble 
by Robert D. King. The editor has 
added a lower. octave to the bass part 
of the original. Scored for cornets 
in B flat, horns in F, trombones, bari- 
tones and tubas. Trio Sonata in D 
minor, Op. 2, No. 4, for recorder, oboe 
and keyboard; or flute, oboe and key- 
board; or two violins and keyboard; 
with cello or bassoon ad lib, by Jean 
Baptiste Loeillet, edited by Alfred 
Mann. 

From Mercury Music Corporation: 
Canzon Septimi Toni No. 1, for double 
quartet of brasses, by Giovanni Ga- 
brieli, edited by Robert King. Two 
choirs consisting of first cornet or 





Ernest Bloch (left) receives the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Humane Letters 
from H. L. Dillin, president of Linfield 
College, in McMinnville, Oregon. Twenty 
years ago Mr. Bloch received the MUSI- 
CAL AMERICA Award for his epic rhap- 


sody, America. 


trumpet, second cornet or horn in 
F, first trombone, and second trom- 
bone or baritone. Two Duets, for two 
clarinets, two violins, or flute or oboe 
and violin, by C. P. E. Bach, edited 
by Josef Marx. 

From Edward B. Marks Music 
Corporation: First, Second and Third 
Duos, for clarinet and bassoon (with 
alternate instruments), by Beethoven. 
Concerto for four clarinets (tran- 
scribed by Eric Simon from the Con- 
certo for Four Violins), by Telemann. 
Contradance in Rondo Form, for two 
oboes, two French horns and two bas- 
soons (with alternate instruments), 
from Divertimento, K, 213, by Mozart. 
Minuet and March, for two clarinets, 
two French horns and two bassoons 
(with alternate instruments), by Bee- 
thoven. Minuet, for two oboes, two 
clarinets, two French horns, and two 
bassoons with alternate instruments), 
by Schubert. Twelve Duos, for two 
French horns (or two other wind in- 
struments), K. 487, by Mozart, edited 
by Eric Simon. Duos for Two Clari- 
nets, Op. 14, Nos. 1, 2, 3, by Pleyel, 
edited by Eric Simon. First Rouma- 
nian Rhapsody, by Georges Enesco, 
paraphrase for clarinet and piano, by 
Rudolph Goehr. x: 2 





For Christmas. 


Christmas Novelties 
Among Recent Issues 


OR the Christmas season the 

Galaxy Music Corporation has just 
published two distinctive choral works, 
a set of variations on the English 
carol, I Saw Three Ships (Christmas 
Day in the Morning), by George 
Mead, for four-part mixed chorus, and 
On the Eve of First Christmas, by 
Mary Weaver, for mixed chorus in 
four parts and soprano solo. 

In the non-seasonal, secular field is 
a new chorus by Richard Kountz, The 
Road to Derby, which is stimulating. 
It is issued in three forms, for four- 
part mixed chorus, four-part men’s 
chorus and three-part chorus for 
women’s voices, Another novelty is 
the sacred chorus, Let Not Your 
Heart Be Troubled, by Paul Beck- 
helm, for unaccompanied chorus of 
women’s voices in four parts, a weil 
written setting of familiar words from 
St. John. 

Among the solo songs is another 
of John W. Work’s arrangements of 
Negro work songs—This Ol’ Ham- 
mer, which Mr. Work has treated in 
an imaginative manner, providing an 
accompaniment whose insistent bass 
figure lends an almost ominous sig- 
nificance to text and tune. It is aiso 
issued for male chorus. C 





Reviews in Brief 

From H. W. Gray: Away in a 
Manger, carol by J. E. Spilman, ar- 
ranged for mixed voices with youth 
choir ad lib., by Seth Bingham. 

From Carl Fischer: On the Green 
Meadows, Austrian folk song ar- 
ranged for three-part women’s chorus 
with piano or organ, by Ernest Ka- 
nitz. The Birthday of a King, by W. 
H. Neidlinger, arranged for three-part 
women’s chorus with piano or organ, 
by Edward S. Breck. Christmas 
Carol, for four-part mixed chorus with 
piano or organ, by Bainbridge Crist. 
Lovely Babe, Christmas carol for two- 
part chorus of treble voices with piano 
or organ, by Nicola A. Montani. 

Ave Maria, by Tomas Luis da Vic- 
toria; Jubilate Deo, by Orlando di 
Lasso; O Sacrum Convivium, by 
Luca Marenzio, and Adoramus Te, by 


Vincenzo Ruffo. Music Press. Edit- 
ed by Robert Hufstadter. Issued 
separately. 

Mary Magdalene, by Hermene 


Warlick Eichhorn, text by Rose Myra 
Phillips, J. Fischer. A cantata in five 
sections: The Crucifixion, Journey to 
the Sepulchre, Resurrection. In the 
Garden and Song of Mary Magdalene. 
Issued for mixed voices and also for 
women’s voices only. 


A Psalm of Thanksgiving, for 
mixed choir, by Ralph Greaves. Ox- 
ford: Carl: Fischer. Word from 
Psalm 91. 


MY SONGS, by Roland Hayes. 
128 pp. Boston: Atlantic-Little 
Brown, $3.00. 


From among his favorite Aframeri- 
can religious folk songs, Roland 
Hayes has selected thirty which he 
considers especially noteworthy for 
their musical and spiritual qualities. 
They are divided into three sets of 
ten songs about events in the Old 
Testament, songs presenting teachings 
from both Old and New Testaments, 
and songs about the life of Christ. 
Each set is preceded by an introduc- 
tion containing Mr. Hayes’ evaluation 
of the songs and his reminiscences of 
the early circumstances in which he 
first heard them, usually on the Geor- 
gia plantation where he was brought 
up. In addition, a brief note interprets 
each individual song, and gives sug- 
gestions which may be helpful in per- 
formance. The accompaniments—Mr. 
Hayes’ own—are unfortunately often 
open to question because of their elab- 
orations of chromatic harmony and 
decorative pianistic figures, which tend 
to obscure the directness of the melo- 
dies themselves. 

ite 
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Is featuring 
this season 
TWELVE 
AMERICAN PRELUDES 
(Doce Preludios Americanos) 


by ALBERTO GINASTERA 
published in 2 volumes 


1.00 ea. 
by 
CarRL FIscHER, INc. 
62 Cooper Square, New York 3 
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Ballet Russe 


(Continued from page 8) 


a precedent, it may be harmful, but 
Miss Boris has handled the problem 
of commercial sponsorship with taste 
and discretion. 

The evening opened with a 
Sylphides enhanced by the exquisite 
dancing of Alicia Markova. In the 
Tchaikovsky Black Swan pas de deux, 
Alexandra Danilova displayed virtu- 
osity in the grand manner, with her 
customary warmth and charm, al- 
though she omitted the thirty-two 
fouettés and tired perceptibly before 
the close. The final ballet was the 
inescapable Gaité Parisienne with 
Mme. Danilova, Frederic Franklin 
and Mr. Danielian in high spirits, in 
the leading roles. R. S. 


In the Oct. 1 Ballet Russe program 
Alexandra Danilova danced her only 
Giselle this season, and José Torres 
made his second appearance before a 
New York audience—in Antonia Co- 
bos’ Madrofios. It has been said be- 
fore that Giselle is not ideally suited 
to Miss Danilova’s temperament and 
style, and there is no denying that she 
fails to sustain the mood of fantasy in 
the second act. But, aside from some 
weakly executed turns, she danced ex- 
cellently, and at times gave a conyinc- 
ing demonstration of the difference be- 
tween a dancer who has qualities of 
greatness and one who is merely good. 
Frederic Franklin, as Albrecht, was 
her admirable partner. 

Mr. Torres, as El Menesteroso in 
Madronios, made a notably better im- 
pression than on his first appearance 
on Sept. 29. He had more vitality and 
dignity than was credited to him on 
that occasion, and the plumpness of 
his figure did not obscure the fact that 
he was working in a familiar and con- 
genial idiom. The triumph of the eve- 
ning, however, belonged to Leon Dan- 
ielian, who danced superbly as El 
Nonito, and to Ruthanna Boris, who 
was charming as the Moorish boy. 
The same pair also danced delight- 
fully in the Bluebird pas de deux. 

Fi., JR. 


At the end of the program on Oct. 
8, José Torres, the recent arrival from 
Paris, was given an opportunity to 
improve upon the impression he had 
made at his debut. He did not suc- 
ceed in doing so, however, and large 
segments of the audience detached 
themselves after each of his solos, 
until whole rows of seats were empty 
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celius 
dougherty 


on the programs of such artists as 

Mack Harrell, Bidu 
Sayao, Kenneth Sp . Rise St . 
Gladys Swarthout, and Blanche Thebom 





Declaration of 
Independence (M) .50 


Green Meadows (H,M) .50 


Hush'd be the Camps 
Today (M) .50 

Pianissimo (M) .60 

Portrait (H,M) .50 

Sonatina (M) .50 

New York 17 @ 3 East 43rd Street 

Brooklyn 17 @ 275 Livingston Street 


Cleveland 14 ce 43 The Arcade 
Los Angeles @ 700 West 7th Street 
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WORKS FIRST PERFORMED 
IN NEW YORK CONCERTS 


In this list, the name of the artist 
or organization performing the work 
and the date of the concert are given 
in parenthesis. 


Piano Pieces 


Jon Thorarinsson: Sonatina in C 
(Rognvaldur Sigurjonsson, Oct. 3) 

Saul Schechtman: Four Sketches 
(Clifford Herzer, Oct. 9) 

Alec Rowley: Nocturne in D_ flat. 
Ho Lu-ting: Berceuse (Bertha 
Sam, Oct. 9) 

Robert Mann: Ten Bagatelles 
(Leonid Hambro, Oct. 10) 


Songs 
Leonard Bernstein: La Bonne Cuisine 
(Four 18th-Century Recipes). 
Albert Hay Malotte: A Day Is Born 
(Marion Bell, Oct. 10) 


Violin Pieces 


Bohuslav Martinu: Etudes Rythm- 
iques ou Arabesques Nos. 1, 5, 6 
and 7. Olivier Messiaen: Théme et 
Variations (André de Ribaupierre, 
Oct. 4) 

Franz Reizenstein: 
tions and Finale 
danse fantasque) 
berg, Oct. 10) 

Juan Orrego: Suite. Arensky (arr. by 
Michel Piastro): Elegia, from Trio 


Prologue, Varia- 
(en forme d’une 
(Szymon_ Gold- 


in D minor (Kenneth Gordon, 
Oct. 10) 
Charles Ives: Violin Sonata No. 1 


(Joan Field, Oct. 11) 


Chamber Orchestra 

Lully: Overture to Le Carnaval 
(trans. by Henry-Louis Sarlit) 

A. W. Binder: In the Hills of Galilee, 
from Concertino for String Orches- 
tra. Manuel Infante: Guadalquivir 
(trans. for piano and orchestra by 
José Iturbi). Leo Weiner: Pas- 
torale, Phantasie and Fugue (Nies- 
Berger Chamber Orchestra, Oct. 8) 

Double Bass 

Eduard Tubin: Concerto. Gardner 
Read: Spiritual. Juhan Aavik: Fan- 
tasia Paraphrase. Leo Wirkhaus: 
Prelude and Toccata. (Ludwig Juht, 
Oct. 2) 





before he began the sixth and last 
one, Albeniz’ Asturias. It was again 
apparent that Mr. Torres had little 


technique, either Spanish or classical, 
and hoped to attract a following with 
a Glad Boy personality of a sort 
American audiences do not care for. 
His work belongs in a night club, and 
was a discrepant note in an evening 
that was already hard enough to en- 
dure, since it also included the current 
revival of Leonide Massine’s corrup- 
tion of Beethoven’s Seventh Sym- 
phony. The early phases of the bill 
were pleasant enough, with repetitions 
of Ruthanna Boris’ clean but conven- 
tional perfume-sponsored novelty, 
Quelques Fleurs, and The Magic 
Swan, danced with bravado by Alex- 
andra Danilova and Frederic Frank- 
lin. But if all programs offered as 
little satisfying substance as this one, 
the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
would not last long. G 3. 


City Center Ballet 


(Continued from page 8) 
tha Graham, fit all too well into the 
general modishness of the whole stage 
picture. 

But Mr. Stravinsky’s music inhabits 
quite another world. Many passages 
are full of high theatrical imagination 
—the foreboding beginning, with its 
repeated, slow, descending scale figure 
above held chords; the melancholy 
passion of the woodwind duet accom- 
panying the love scene of Orpheus and 
the recovered Eurydice; the shocked 
interruption of the music and the ap- 
palled quiet which follows, when 











AT THE OPENING OF A NEW CONCERT HALL 
Guests and officials at the reception celebrating the opening of the new Carl 
Fischer Concert Hall. From the left, Norman Dello Joio, composer; Mrs. Delle 
Joio; Frank Hayden Connor, president of Carl Fischer; Mrs. Connor; Mrs. Walter 
Fischer; Mrs. Alexander Russell and Mr. Russell, former director of music at Princeton 
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Orpheus has taken off his mask for a 
forbidden glance at Eurydice—and all 
the music, even when the dance of the 
Furies settles down into the sort of 
three-legged rhythm Mr. Stravinsky 
tends to over-use, is serious in pur- 
and supremely  craftsmanlike. 
This is a score which deserves a bet- 
ter fate than to be used in a hollow 
attempt to return to the decadence of 
the late Diaghileff period. The dis- 
crepancy in value between the audible 
and the visible elements of this 
Orpheus made me wish I might have 
been spirited to Venice last summer 
to see the choreography of Aurel M. 
Milloss, which could easily have been 


pose 


a better match for the Stravinsky 
music. 
As if to advertise the clean tech- 


nique and patrician classical style of 
his company in contrast to the slap- 
dash habits of the recently departed 
Paris Opera Ballet, Mr. Balanchine 
concluded the program with Sym- 
phony in C, the choreographic version 
of the Bizet Symphony which he cre- 
ated for the Paris Opera Ballet, and 
which the visitors had presented here 
under its Parisian title, Palais de 
Cristal. This provided the one really 
brilliant episode of the evening, for the 
work is a superb spectacle, deploying 
an unusually large corps of dancers 
with admirable control of space and 
rhythmic accents. 

Despite the questionable merits of 
the repertory, the individual perform- 
ances of the solo dancers were gen- 


TIM 


erally admirable throughout the eve- 
ning. In both Orpheus and Sym- 
phony in C, Maria Tallchief danced 
with wonderful accuracy and an invit- 
ing warmth of personality. Tanaquil 
Leclercq, Marie-Jeanne, Jocelyn Voll- 
mar, Francisco Moncion, Nicholas 
Magallanes, Herbert Bliss and Todd 
Bolender also made expert contribu- 
tions. Leon Barzin conducted—most 
musically—the best ballet orchestra 
we ever hear in New York. 
Ceci. SMITH 


A 
Christmas Song 


(In a Manger Is Lying) 
Soprano Solo... . 50c 


Words by Arthur Johnson 
Music by May Van Dyke 
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CHORAL COMPOSITIONS BY 


FRANCES WILLIAMS 


For Thanksgiving: 
GIVE THANKS, for SATB, SSA, SA, SAB. 


For Christmas: 

A KING IS BORN TODAY, for SATB, SSA. 

CHRIST, THE HOLY CHILD, for SATB, SSA, SA. 

BETHLEHEM, for SATB, SSA, SAB. 

FOLLOWING YONDER STAR, SATB, SSA, SA. 

IN BETHLEHEM'S LOWLY MANGER, SATB 
with Jr. Choir 


Secular: (New) 
HIGH O'ER THE MOUNTAINS, TTBB—a capp. 
Publ. by Harold Flammer, Inc., 10 E. 43rd St., N. Y. 

















PIANO TEACHING MATERIAL oy 
RECOGNIZED AMERICAN COMPOSERS 


New Material Now Available by 


BOYKIN .. KASSCHAU .. NEVIN .. MACLACHLAN . . WILLIAMS 


and others 
order from your music SCHROEDER & GUNTHER, Inc. 
dealer or on approval RHINEBECK NEW YORK 
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BECITALS 


(Continued from page 26) 





has heard in many a year) can scarce- 
ly qualify as good chamber music. The 
Kreisler Praeludium and Allegro in 
the style of Pugnani is a good warm- 
er-upper, but to listen to Vieuxtemps’ 
Concerto No. 4 in D minor immedi- 
ately after the showy Respighi music 
was an ordeal. There is more to 
violin music than double-stopping, har- 
monics, juicy cantilena and the other 
tricks of the trade. 

Mr. Katz has two noticeable techni- 
cal failings, which he should correct. 
His intonation was far from perfect, 
especially in the difficult passages. 
And he abused the vibrato unmerci- 
fully. Everything, even the humblest 
phrase, throbbed with emotion. He 
had the habit, also, of bowing so heav- 
ily on the G string that it rattled and 
produced a coarse quality of tone. His 
performance of Bach’s Partita in B 
minor, though musically superficial, 
was technically far superior to his 
playing of the virtuoso pieces. His 
own Lullaby and pieces by Sarasate 
and Paganini completed the program. 

Mr. Katz has so obvious a flair for 
the violin, and there is so much ex- 
citement in his playing that it would 
be a pity if he did not discipline him- 
self more severely and deepen his mu- 
sical sensibilities. Maurice Nadellc 
was a splendid accompanist. He made 
the impossible piano reduction of the 
orchestral score of the Vieuxtemps 
concerto sound effective, besides re- 
moving as much of the dross as pos- 
sible from the Respighi sonata. 

S. 


Richard Farrell, Pianist (Debut) 
Carnegie Hall, Oct. 16, 3:00 


At his first recital in New York, 
Richard Farrell, a young pianist from 
New Zealand, disclosed substantial 
musical instincts, an impressive degree 
of sensitivity, and technical facility of 
a high order. It was courageous to 
begin a debut program with the Bach- 
Busoni Chaconne but, despite the ner- 
vousness natural under the circum- 
stances, he gave well defined differ- 
entiation to the physiognomy of the 
variants and showed a_ convincing 


grasp of the essential nobility of the 
music. 

His tone in forte passages was fre- 
quently harsh and rough. Better con- 
trol in this respect and less tension in 
general marked the performance of 
the Schubert Sonata in A minor, Op. 
143, which followed. This was 
musically felt throughout, albeit the 
first movement was taken at so 
leisurely a tempo that the succeeding 
Andante had the effect of following 
along at the same pace. More com- 
plete spontaneity and a more definite 
sense of direction were evinced in the 
Copland Sonata (1941), admirably set 
forth. Subsequent items were the 
Chopin Scherzo in C sharp minor and 
Liszt’s Sonnetto del Petrarca, No. 104, 
and Sixth Rhapsody. e 


Manhattanville Benefit 
Town Hall, Oct. 16 


There were a variety of offerings 
and a variety of levels of execution in 
this program, a benefit concert whose 
proceeds went to the projected Man- 
hattanville Neighborhood Center, in 
the upper west-side low-income area 
of New York city. 

The evening began with a sprightly 
performance, by a 38-piece chamber 
orchestra under the direction of Wal- 
ter Hendl, of Peter Mennin’s Sinfonia 
—a lean, Frangaix-like composition. 
Kenneth Spencer, bass, then sang, 
with David Garvey at the piano, five 
arias and songs. Arias by Handel and 
Mozart were well vocalized; but 
Schubert’s Wohin was taken so fast 
that the result was breathless and un- 
expressive, and in Cui’s Hunger Song 
and Moussorgsky’s Song of the Flea, 
Mr. Spencer distorted musical in fa- 
vor of dramatic values. 

To complete the first half of the 
program. Carroll Glenn, violinist, with 
Eugene List at the piano, gave a flac- 
cid, _unrhythmic performance of 


Franck’s A major Sonata, managing 
to make this music even duller than 
usual. 


The high point of the evening was 
Falla’s El Emor Brujo, offered in the 
original scoring for small orchestra, 
with Mr. Hendl conducting and Nan 
Merriman singing the mezzo-soprano 
solos. Mr. Hendl lacked the Latin 
spirit necessary to a thoroughly sim- 
patico reading, and on this occasion 
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Richard Farrell 


Mack Harrell 


the Ritual Fire Dance would have 
been performed before a_ relatively 
small, well-mannered . conflagration ; 


but he preserved the balances well, and 
Miss Merriman sang beautifully. 

To close the program, Mr. Hendl, 
conducting from the piano, played Mo- 
zart’s D minor Concerto, K 466. This 
went well, except for a few minor mis- 
haps in the playing of the orchestra, 
which, being composed largely of stu- 
dents, needed closer attention than Mr. 
Hendl, under the circumstances, was 
able to give it. | a RE A 


Mack Harrell, Baritone 
Town Hall, Oct. 17, 3:00 

Brahms’ Schéne Magelone cycle, 
though it has staunch defenders, does 
not rank among its creator’s really 
popular songs. Of the fifteen lyrics 
only the berceuse, Ruhe, Sitissliebchen, 
has gained favor of a sort and found 
its way into the anthologies. There 
are more or valid reasons why 
the series occupies a stepchildly posi- 
tion in the Brahms output. Although 
virtually contemporaneous with the 
Requiem it lacks a good deal of the 
lyric inspiration of that work, let 
alone of the Lieder incessantly per- 
formed and even of those less widely 
cultivated. Another definitely preju- 
dicial factor is that the cycle as a 
whole is largely unintelligible to the 
listener unacquainted with Tieck’s story 
of romantic love and knightly adven- 
ture which forms the dramatic back- 
ground of the poems. 

Mack Harrell, who devoted to the 
Magelone set the first of three Town 
Hall recitals, solved the problem in 
adroit fashion. Before each of the 
songs he recounted the motivating in- 
cident in his finely resonant speaking 
voice and with the polished delivery 
of a highly cultured actor, and thereby 
gave, a continuity and a_ steadily 
mounting effect of “theater” to musi- 
cal pieces otherwise apparently unre- 
lated. In this way each song was made 
to take on a different meaning, logic 
and beauty. 

The present reviewer confesses that 
he never heretofore has been so con- 
vinced of the beauty and power of the 
set as a whole or of its superb integra- 
tion. Actually, Brahms’ biographer, 
Karl Geiringer, is not far wrong in 
detecting the strong dramatic influence 
of Wagner on this undervalued mas- 
terpiece. 

The afternoon furnished a mem- 
orable musical and emotional experi- 
ence. Mr. Harrell sang the cycle like 
an artist of exceptional rank, with the 
superb musicianship that characterizes 
practically everything he does, with a 
soundness of preparation and a glow 
of enthusiasm that illuminated every 
moment of the recital. What if his 
voice is not, perhaps, one of the su- 
preme organs of the age. At its best 
it was uncommonly noble and com- 
municative. At other times it was 
rather dry, and in certain instances 
his upper tones were strained and 
forced. But it would be graceless, not 
to say foolish, to stress such flaws. 
Not only did the American baritone 
achieve a new distinction by this un- 
common musical and _ interpretative 
feat, but he supplied fresh validation 
to a work that stands in real need of 
it. Not a little credit for the success 
of the day belonged to Paul Berl, who 


less 





captured the full richness and drama 
of the piano parts. 

It was a most regrettable circum- 
stance that the audience was so small. 
But the handful who came were amply 
repaid, and the applause indicated 
more than ordinary appreciation. At 
the close of the concert Mr. Harrell 
and his pianist returned to the stage, 
as if to add an encore. It was to the 
singer’s credit that he did nothing to 
mar the unity or spoil the mood of the 
occasion. In witty fashion he supple- 
mented his singing with nothing more 
than: “And Peter and his Magelone 
lived happily ever after!” H.F. P. 
Tolstoy Anniversary Concert 
Carnegie Hall, Oct. 16 


This program, commemorating the 
120th anniversary of Leo Tolstoy’s 
death, was sponsored by the Tolstoy 
Foundation for the Benefit of Dis- 
placed Persons. The artists who ap- 
peared were Eugene Istomin, pianist; 


Ruggerio Ricci, violinist; Leopold 
Mittman, pianist; Brian Sullivan, 
tenor; and Paul Haakon and Barbara 
Carter, dancers. N. 
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Inept Stage Direction in Salome 


The New York City Opera has 
otten been praised for attempting to 
preserve the dramatic values of the 
operas it includes in its repertory. 
After the season’s first performance 
of Strauss’ Salome, the moment has 
arrived to call its bluff, and to point 
out the shortcomings and absurdities 
of Leopold Sachse’s stage direction of 
this opera, which was at least as bad 
as the worst of the Metropolitan’s 
faux pas. 

The motivating cause of the action 
of Salome is the heroine’s desire to 
kiss the mouth of Jochanaan. In her 
attempt to satisfy this desire she per- 
suades Narraboth to have Jochanaan 
brought trom the cistern; she en- 
deavors to seduce the prophet in a 
series of direct approaches; this fail- 
ing, she dances for Herod in order to 
secure the prophet’s head; and, finally, 
having obtained it, she gloats over it 
and makes love to it until Herod, 
completely shocked, orders his sol- 
diers to kill her. Brenda Lewis, whose 
portrayal of the title role formerly 
possessed some merits, has now been 
allowed to forget the whole point of 
the story. She did not flirt with Nar- 
raboth, though no other behavior could 
have induced him to violate his trust 
by summoning Jochanaan for her, or 
have given him reason to kill himself 
when she ignored him later. She 
played her scene with Jochanaan at a 
conventional operatic distance from 
him, addressing most of her remarks 
to the audience even when they were 
of an intimately personal nature, and 
failing to project any real psycho- 
logical relationship to him. At the end 
of the opera she completely abandoned 
the head—as though she had lost in- 
terest in it—during most of her apos- 
trophe, leaving it on the floor and 
moving ten or twenty feet away from 


it to assume the stance of a Briinn- 
hilde delivering the Todesverkiindi- 
gung. From: the histrionic standpoint, 


her acting and characterization were a 


failure, without qualification, though 
her singing was often effective and 
usually beautiful in sound. 


Mr. Sachse’s principals also muffed 
the entire relationship between Herod 
and Herodias, who are continually 
quarrelling, up to and after the mo- 
ment when Herod asks Salome to 
dance. Frederick Jagel’s acting, which 
was otherwise excellent except for a 
monotonous repertory of gestures, did 
not adequately establish the tone of 
Herod’s angry disagreement with his 
wife, and Alberta Masiello, the Her- 
odias, accomplished almost nothing at 
all, except to enter later than was ef- 
fective, sit still, and on occasion hurl 
a few angry imprecations in the direc- 
tion of Jochanaan’s cistern. 

The other features of Mr. Sachse’s 
misdirection were too numerous to 
mention in full detail, but here are a 
few of them: When the characters on 
the stage at the opening of the opera 
addressed the r.oon, they turned their 
backs on it and sang to the audience. 


When Jochanaan sang his exit line, 
“Ich will dich nicht ansehn,” he 
turned around and walked back to- 


ward Salome. When Miss Lewis said, 
“Ich bin nicht hungrig, Tetrarch,” she 
inflected the line in such a way that 
the audience tittered. 

The scene of the five Jews—repre- 
sentatives of two important religious 
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sects competing for Herod’s favor by 
seeking to advise him what to do 
about Jochanaan—was played for com- 
edy (or at least it looked that way) ; 
the Jews had been given no stage busi- 
ness and were left to use their own 
decidedly infelicitous operatic ges- 
tures; though they were high digni- 
taries, they were dressed like refugees 
from the ghetto; and at the one mo- 
ment which surely must have con- 
cerned them most, because it was a 
profanation, when Herod offered 
Salome the veil of the Sanctuary, they 
ran offstage like sheep instead of re- 
maining to protect the sacred prop- 
erty. 

The staging of the final scene was 
equally maladroit. The executioner 
summoned to cut off Jochanaan’s head 
—surely a dire and significant per- 
sonage—appeared from nowhere and 
scuttled across the stage like an extra. 
After his grisly task had been per- 
formed, someone appeared to poke the 
salver containing the head around the 
corner of the cistern in peek-a-boo 
fashion, and Miss Lewis, who, when 
all was said and done, had a vested 
interest in it, simply failed to react. 
At the end of the opera Herod, who 
sang, “Let us hide ourselves in the 
palace,” blandly violated his own or- 
der by climbing away from the palace 
up onto a parapet, presumably so that 
the total darkness would hide him 
from the audience at the focal mon-ent 
of his cry, “Kill that woman!” His 
edict seemed unfair, anyway, in view 
of Miss Lewis’ discovery that she did 
not want the head, after all. But she 
prob»bly did not get killed, anyway, 
for the little shields with which the 
guards bore down on her would not 
be heavy enough to stifle a kitten. 

This, then, was what passed for 
Salome at the City Opera. The cir- 
cumstances were hard on Walter Cas- 
sel, who gave the best performance of 
his City Center career as Jochanaan, 
acting believably and singing with 
sonorous dignity; nor was it fair to 
Rosalind Nadell, an excellent Page, 
or to nfany of the other secondary 
artists, a list which included Rudolph 
Petrak (singing Narraboth for the 
first time here), Nathaniel Sprinzena, 
Luigi Velucci, Edwin Dunning, George 
Vincent, Richard Wentworth, John 
failey, William Stanz, Oscar Natzka, 


Walter Brandin, Norman Scott, and 
Arthur Newman. Laszlo Halasz con- 
ducted. ed. 


City Center Opera 


(Continued from page 24) 


than those we usually encounter. Miss 
MacNeil has a beautiful voice, which 
she uses skillfully, without forcing it 
for mere volume. 

The others in the cast were in fa- 
miliar roles. Ann Ayars and Eu- 
gene Conley made the love of Mimi 
and Rodolfo really believable. Miss 
Ayars drove too much for ringing 
top tones, creafing a shrill quality, 
but in all other respects she sang very 
well, especially in the death scene. 
Mr. Conley is that rara avis, an op- 
eratic tenor who can sustain a pia- 
nissimo tone with as much beauty and 
dramatic effectiveness as a stentorian 
high note. The other Bohemians, 
Ralph Herbert as Marcello, Arthur 
Newman as Schaunard, and Norman 
Scott as Colline, were also credible 
characters, instead of the mounte- 
banks they so often become in less 
intelligent performances. Even Rich- 
ard Wentworth’s Benoit and Edwin 
Dunning’s Alcindoro reflected the dra- 
matic unity of the production. For 
once, the listener could indulge in a 
good cry over Mimi’s deathbed, so 
impulsively did the singers and or- 
chestra throw themselves into _ its 
ready pathos. K, 3: 





Laszlo Szemere Brenda Lewis 


Debuts in Double Bill, Oct. 16 

The first presentation this season 
of the traditional double bill, Caval- 
leria Rusticana and Pagliacci, brought 
two debuts in the Leoncavallo opera 
and a Santuzza who had not pre- 
viously sung the role in the Mascagni 
work. So much raggedness was evi- 
dent in both operas that insufficient 
rehearsal could be presumed. Seldom 
has the chorus sounded so amateurish 
or looked so clumsy. For a long time, 
some of the principals had trouble 
staying on pitch and keeping in time 
with the orchestra; things did not 
mend till well along in the evening. 

Of the new personalities, the least 


impressive singing but the most in- 
teresting characterization was _ pro- 
vided by Laszlo Szemere, Hungarian 


tenor, who sang Canio. Tall, graceful, 
and bearing a startling resemblance to 
John Barrymore, the singer revealed 
a voice that is past its prime and at 
best no more than serviceable, but his 
impersonation of the tragic clown was 
moving and absorbing. He employed 


the devices, not often used here, of 
wearing “mufti” in the first act and 
assuming the clown’s costume only in 
the second. At the end of the first act, 
3eppe handed him the costume, and he 
treated it as a symbol in Vesti la 
giubba. 
~ John Tyers was the other new- 
comer, also handsome and tall, and 
singing pleasurably as Silvio. Norman 
Young, as Tonio, gave a distinctly 
fine portrayal, patterned on the ex- 
cellent stage business of his mentor, 
Robert Weede, but with individuality 
and rich singing. Evelyn Keller is not 
at her best as Nedda. Her gypsyish 
appearance seems Slavic rather than 
Latin, and the quality of her voice 1s 
not ideal. Nathaniel Sprinzena con- 
tributed his fine miniature portrait of 
Beppe. Thomas Martin conducted. The 
stage director should get rid of the 
cracking wicker basket in the first act. 

Rosa Canario was the Santuzza in 
the preceding opera, replacing Suzy 
Morris. who was indisposed. It took 
some time for her to warm up to the 
and then only vocally was she 


part, 

adequate, for her acting ability is still 
dormant. Her voice, when projected 
with conviction, is firm, clear, and 


rather pretty, and it rings out in dra- 
matic climaxes with considerable 
effect. Mario Binci was the Turiddu, 
singing full-throatedly and swagger- 
ing with true Latin assurance. Rosa- 
lind Nadell was an unusually convinc- 
ing, rich voiced Lola, and managed to 
appear seductive without switching 
hips and shimmying shoulders. Ralph 
Herbert and Mary Kreste gave com- 


petent performances as Alfio and 
Mamma Lucia. Julius Rudel con- 
ducted. >. 5. 
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THE LITERATURE OF THE PIANO. 
A Guide for Amateur and Student, 


by Ernest Hutcheson. 374 pages. 
New York, Alfred A. Knopf. 
1948. $5. 


This is a delightfully chatty and in- 
formal book, which is much more than 
a survey of the piano literature. Mr. 
Hutcheson has included a wealth of 
reminiscences and anecdotes; and he 
has wisely written of the music he 
loves in more or less helter-skelter 
fashion as it occurred to him. The 
result is a vivid conversation about 
piano music, composers, technical 
problems, interpretation and a_ score 
of other topics. 

A typical example of the amusing 
incidental comments with which the 
book is filled occurs in his discussion 
of Schumann’s Album for Youth: 
“Nine tenths of the ‘teaching’ pieces 
that flood the market might be thrown 
into the trash barrel without a pang 
to make way for that Golden Treas- 
ury of music for children, the 43 Piano 
Pieces for the Young, Op. 68, familiar- 


ly known as the Album for Youth. 
What a blessing it would be to rid 
ourselves of the litter-ature of swing 
songs devoid of swing, cradle songs 
that don’t rock, skating pieces, pop- 
guns, and what not! These are true 
teaching pieces in the sense that they 
are written to be taught, not played. 
They remind me forcibly of a remark 
made by an angling friend of mine 
about the array of lures displayed in 
a sporting-goods shop: that they are 
manufactured to capture not fish, but 
the eye of the fisherman. Schumann 
provides more tempting bait—first- 
rate music for young musicians, play- 
able and attractive.” 

Mr. Hutcheson is equally pungent 
on the subject of musical editors, in 
his discussion of Debussy and his 
works. He writes that Debussy’s 
“instructions to the player are elabor- 
ate and precise in matters of phrasing, 
shading, and rubato; on the other 
hand he gives no fingering whatever 
and not a single pedal mark in the 
twenty-four preludes and many other 
pieces, so that modern editors will 
doubtless get in their dirty work when 
the copyrights expire. 

Pianists will find many helpful sug- 
gestions for fingering, phrasing and 
interpretation in the book, which con- 
tains no less than 308 musical exam- 
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ples. An instance of Mr. Hutcheson’s 
practical method of illustration is his 
description of Chopin’s Nocturnes. He 
points out ‘that in many of them the 
left hand covers two octaves Or more 
of sound, affording a rich harmonic 
background, for not only are the har- 
monies held by the sustaining pedal 
and the overtones of the strings freed, 
but the melodic tones are continually 
fed by fundamentals in the bass. “To 
get an idea of this, try the experiment 
of silently holding the first melody 
note F of the D flat Nocturne while 
you play the introductory measure for 
the left hand alone with the pedal 
down; now take your left hand off the 
keys and lift the pedal, and you will 
distinctly hear the unstruck F sound- 
ing. Your first melody note, there- 
fore, has been partly created before 
you play it at the beginning of the 
second measure.” Mr. Hutcheson’s 
discussions of Liszt’s notation and 
3eethoven’s phrasing are also admir- 
ably specific and thorough. 

With a few of the statements in the 
book one may take serious issue. Mr. 
Hutcheson writes that “the very es- 
sence of an ornament is that it is some- 
thing inessential. Hence it is no fatal 
disaster even if you get a few of them 
wrong. Most ornaments have lost 
much of the importance they origin- 
ally possessed. The harpsichord was 
incapable of accents, and their place 
was quite customarily taken by a 
mordent or pralltriller; this gave a 
sort of fillip to the note. Again, it 
was impossible to sustain a note on 
the harpsichord for even a moderate 
time, and accordingly most long notes 
were embellished by trills to keep 
them going.” 

This represents the typical attitude 
of the nineteenth century towards 
eighteenth-century music, but Wanda 
Landowska and others have long since 
disproved these assumptions. On the 
contrary, the ornaments were a vital 
and imtegral part of the musical struc- 
ture, and they were not introduced to 
cover any technical deficiencies of the 
harpsichord, which is quite capable of 
producing accents and of sustaining 
notes. The skeptical reader needs 
only to listen to Mme. Landowska’s 
recording of the Goldberg Variations 
to settle the issue in his own mind. 

When Mr. Hutcheson tells us that 
“many pieces of Bartok are technical- 
ly quite easy and none are very diffi- 
cult,” he is surely thinking of the 
children’s pieces and not the fearsome 
Etudes and larger concert works. He 
dismisses Reger as “usually dull, 
often turgid,” without even mention- 
ing the superb Variations and Fugue 
on a Theme of Bach, for which Ru- 
dolf Serkin has done so much mis- 
sionary work in his concerts, or the 
Variations and Fugue on a Theme of 
Beethoven, for two pianos, which are 
neither dull nor turgid. But these are 
small matters in a book which is so 
rich in valuable information and ju- 
dicious comment. 

Towards the end, the volume grows 
sketchy, as Mr. Hutcheson tried to 
get in a mention of all of the lesser 
schools and composers. A welcome 
feature is the appendix which includes 
a list of musical editions; selected 
works of clavecinists ; a supplementary 
list of American composers, with their 
piano works; a bibliography of dic- 
tionaries, encyclopedias and general 
histories, books on the piano and its 
predecessors, and acoustics ; biograph- 
ies and letters of composers; and mis- 
cellaneous musical studies. The index 
is also admirably detailed. R.S. 


ow aig AMERICAN HISTORY, 


Vol. by Giovanni Ermenegildo 
p>,» tal New York: Vigo Press, 
1948. 
The initial volume of Italian- 


American history contains three vol- 
umes, bound together, of a projected 
series of fifteen dealing with all phases 
of the history of Italians in America 
from 1492 to the present. The first 








Joseph Fuchs, American violinist, being 


interviewed by Sada Applebaum, co- 
author with Samuel Applebaum of a book 
on contemporary string players 


tenn “ . 


two books in the volume at hand con- 
sist of a detailed discussion of Italian 
Music and Musicians in America and 
a Dictionary of Musical Biography. 
The third part, which has no connec- 
tion with music, treats of Public Offi- 
cials. The first section is immensely 
valuable, largely because it brings to- 
gether between covers a large body of 
information about Italian opera which 
otherwise exists only in scattered 
primary sources. The biographical dic- 
tionary is helpful as far as it goes, but 
by no means complete, since it con- 
tains the names of no living musicians. 
But the book will fully justify itself, 
despite omissions, to those who have 
need for historical materials in the 
field it covers. c a. 


TRAINING THE SINGING VOICE, 
An Analysis of the Working Con- 
cept Contained in Recent Con- 
tributions to Vocal Pedagogy, by 
Victor Alexander Fields. 335 pages. 
Kings Cross Press, New York. 


A straightforward and exhaustive 
study of books and articles on singing 
which have appeared in recent years. 
At times Mr. Fields quotes as authori- 
tative opinions of singers and teachers 
of no particular importance but his 
book has many points of value. H. 
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Columbia LP Discs 
Find Wide Approval 


OLUMBIA’s Long Playing Micro- 
groove Records have already won 
acceptance from record reviewers and 


the public. It is still too early, how- 
ever, to estimate the effect on the 
trade. No other firm has come forth 
with a similar or competing idea, and 
while the ban imposed on _ record- 
making by James C. Petrillo continues 
in force (recent discussions between 
union and manufacturing representa- 
tives having failed), no one is likely 
to venture into new fields. Mean- 
while Columbia can issue LP’s ad in- 
finitum, because original high fidelity 
masters were pressed simultaneously 
with every recording for several years 
before the debut of the innovation. 
The new records are the product of 
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work in Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem laboratories, chiefly by Dr. Peter 
Goldmark. Their grooves are infinite- 
ly finer than those of the older records, 
and they are played at a slower speed 
(33% revolutions a minute instead of 
78), allowing a playing time of ap- 
proximately 45 minutes for two sides 
of a twelve-inch disc. This slower 
turntable requires a different playing 
instrument and tone arm, and one has 
been devised by the Philco Company 
especially for LP. It may be attached 
to your radio or combination, and by 
turning a switch you can play either 
the old records or the new ones. 

The initial LP catalogue consists of 
more than a hundred records drawn 
from the standard and popular reper- 
toire, duplicating albums which re- 
quire much more storage space. The 
new records are of unbreakable viny- 
lite and cheaper than the albums they 
duplicate. The chief drawbacks are 
that two pickups are necessary in or- 
der to play both LPs and the records 
of other companies, or even one’s old- 
style Columbia albums; and that the 
list of LP records duplicates many 
releases already in collectors’ posses- 
sion. 

From the first LP list, the reviewer 
was not allowed to choose, but was 
sent for review the following ten rec- 
ords: 


ML-4017. Brahms Fourth Symphony— Phil 
adelphia Orchestra, Eugene 
Ormandy 

ML-4063 Music of Jerome Kern Andre 
Kostelanetz 

ML-4056 Celebrated Operatic Arias—Bidu 
Sayao 

ML-4036 Mozart Opera Arias—Ezio Pinza 

ML-4002 Bach Concerto for Two Violins 
Adolf Busch, Frances Magnes, 
Busch Chamber Players. Con- 
certo No. 2 in E major—Adolf 
Busch 

ML-4015 Brahms Violin Concerto geseph 
Szigeti, Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Eugene Ormandy 

ML-4030 Khachaturian Gayne Ballet Suites 

-New York Philharmonic- 

Symphony, Efrem Kurtz 

ML-4006 Beethoven String Quartet No. 15 
in A minor, Op. 132—Buda- 
pest Quartet 

ML-4041 Schumann Piano Concerto—Ru- 
dolf Serkin, Philadelphia Or 
chestra, Eugene Ormandy 

C L- For You Alone — Buddy Clark 


(10) 

It must be emphasized that these 
records are the same as the albums 
previously issued by Columbia in 
every aspect except two—the high 
fidelity reproduction and the non-stop 
feature. The interpretations in each 
case (except for the Kostelanetz and 
Buddy Clark items, which need no 
review in these columns) have already 
been discussed. The high-fidelity re- 
production is a great improvement in 
almost every case. Surface noise has 
been brought down to a minimum 
(though not altogether eliminated). 





Bruno Walter listens 


to one of Columbia's 


The range has been opened up—not 
only extended, but also clarified; both 
high and low ranges are clear with- 
out overbalancing. There is such fidel- 
ity to the violin tone that roughnesses 
of execution show up in the Szigeti 
Brahms Concerto and the Busch Bach 
Concerto that were not noticeable be- 
fore; it is as if the tone were a trifle 
too highly magnified. On the whole, 
however, this is not a detriment for it 
makes one feel very close to the music 
without too great an increase of vol- 
ume. There is an occasional echo due 
perhaps to too resonant a hall. 

For chamber music the new process 
is ideal. The Beethoven Quartet 
sounds miraculously clean, intense and 
controlled, with the beauty of tone of 
the Budapest Quartet faithfully pre- 
served. Voices also fare well. Some of 
fuzziness and resonance which were 
apparent in the older Pinza album 
have disappeared in LP. The piano 
also benefits. 

Altogether LP seems an artistic as 
well as an engineering success. The 
obvious advantage of mot having to 
change records in the middle of move- 
ments is a great attraction. In the 
works transferred from conventional 
records to LP, the breaks caused by 
the necessity of fitting the music on 
shorter records are not noticeable— 
at least in the records we have played. 

The new records are conveniently 
packaged. A stout envelope holds each 
record, with a turn-under flap for pro- 
tection. On one side of the envelope 
are program notes written by Paul 
Affelder, music annotator on the staff 
of Columbia Broadcasting System. 

QUAINTANCE EATON 
WAGNER: Five Songs. Eileen 
Farrell, soprano; Leopold Stokow- 
ski and his orchestra. (RCA Victor 
DM-1233, 3 discs.) 


The new’ engineering methods 
worked out by Mr. Stokowski and the 
Victor technicians — first illustrated 
for the public in the recent release of 
Tchaikovsky’s The Sleeping Beauty— 
give magnificent depth and amplitude 
to the orchestral tone in these records, 
and to the rich, firmly supported voice 


of Miss Farrell. The soprano sings 
the music with the assurance of a 
Brangane, and also with exciting 


emotional drive and instinctive musi- 
cality. Some listeners may find Mr. 
Stokowski’s treatment of the orches- 
tral accompaniment too lush, but the 
whole ensemble is such a_ splendid 
advance over Victor’s earlier ways of 
recording that one cannot help being 
stirred by the sheer resonance, clarity 
and naturalness of the sound. The five 
songs are those with texts by Mathilde 
Wesendonck—Der Engel, Stehe Still!, 
Im Treibhaus, Schmerzen, and Traume. 
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Three Italian Festivals 
Bring Important Novelties 


By Guo GatTTI 


OR a number of years, the most 
F imporsant musical events in 

Italy, in point of new works and 
significant attractions, have. taken 
place in the month of September. This 
year the youngest of the September 
festivals, and the one with the least 
imposing tradition—the Sagra Musi- 
cale dell’ Umbria (Umbrian Musical 
Consecration) moved into the first 
rank with a program of exceptional 
interest under the direction of Fran- 
cesco Siciliani. All the concerts were 
given at Perugia, except the final one, 
which was presented in the ancient 
Basilica of Santa Maria degli Angeli, 
at Assisi, where St. Francis spent the 
closing days of his life. The Sagra 
Musicale is devoted primarily to music 
of religious character and purpose—or, 
rather, to music which is spiritual, in 
the broadest sense of the word. Not 
all the music altogether answers this 
description, to be sure, but the re- 
ligious atmosphere gives a_ special 
color to this festival in Umbria, the 
home of the saints. 

The concerts of the Sagra Musicale 
always bring forward both music of 
historic value and works that are pre- 
sented for the first time in public. 
This year, Nicola Piccinni’s celebrated 
but virtually unknown Gionata, Han- 
del’s Samson, and Honegger’s Judith 
shared the programs with the first 
European performances of Paul Hin- 
demith’s beautiful choral work, When 
Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d, 
and Warius Milhaud’s Opus Ameri- 
canum No. 2, as well as with per- 
formances of the Canti di Prigionia, 
by Luigi Dallapiccola, and the Sym- 
phony of Psalms, by Igor Stravinsky 
(whose new Mass was scheduled for 
its premiere at La Scala in Milan in 
late October. Other programs offered 
Mozart’s Mass in C minor; Bach’s St. 
John Passion (sung for the first time 
in Italy); the oratorio, Il Giudizio 
Universale, by Francesco Cavalli, the 
seventeenth-century Venetian com- 
poser whuse fame rests chiefly upon 
his operas ; and music for small chorus 
(the Vienna Singakademie, directed 
by Reinhold Schmid) and large chorus 
and orchestra (the Rome Opera 
Chorus, conducted by Tullio Serafin 
in compositions by Lorenzo Perosi, 
Licinio Refice, and Ennio Porrino). 


In addition to those already men- 
tioned, the conductors in the Sagra 
Musicale were Gabriele Santini, Vit- 
torio Gui, Karl Béhm, Jascha Horen- 
stein, and the young and promising 
Guido Cantelli, whom American audi- 


ences will hear when he conducts the 
NBC Symphony in January. Among 
the singers were Margherita Carosio, 


Gianna Pederzini, Hilde Guden and 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf. All the con- 
certs except the final one at Assisi 
were presented in the monumental 


Church of San Pietro, a setting wiich 
added to the power and suggestions 
of the music. 

A special concert was movingly 
sung in memory of the late Raffaele 
Casimiri, the first exponent of the 
modern interpretation of Palestrina. 
The concert was given in a church in 
the Umbrian village, Gualdo Tadino, 
where Casimiri was born, and where 
he now ties buried. Some of the 
most splendid works of Palestrina 
were sung by the members of the 
Polifonica Romana under the direction 
of L. Virgili, pupil and successor of 
Casimiri at San Giovanni in Laterano. 


Galuppi Week in Siena 


A few kilometers from Perugia, in 
nearby Siena, the sixth Settimana 
Musicala Senese (Sienese Musical 
Week), presented from Sept. 20 to 26 
under the auspices of the Accademia 
Chigiana, was dedicated this year to 
Baldassarre Galuppi (1706-1785), 
otherwise known as II Buranello. This 
prominent representative of the sev- 
enteenth-century Venetian school is 
best known to both amateurs and mus- 
icians as the author of attractive pages 
of cembalo music and of a comic 
opera, Il Filosofo di Campagna. The 
cultivated and sizeable audience in- 
vited to Siena by Count Guido Chigi 
Saracini was afforded an opportunity 
to become acquainted with an unfa- 
miliar side of Galuppi’s personality, 
as a composer of church music, 
through the performance of choral 
works in the Church of the Annuncia- 
tion, under the direction of Guido 
Cantelli. The count’s guests were also 
enabled to confirm their favorable im- 
pression of Galuppi as an opera com- 
poser by a delightful production of 
L’Amante di ‘lutte, given in t!: 
ancient Teatro dei Rossi, in a modern 
revision by V. Mortari. Staged by 
Gianandrea Gavazzeni and sung by 
excellent artists, the opera was uni- 
versally praised for its freshness an 
the vivacity of its melodic invention. 

Among other orchestral and cham- 
ber compositions of Galuppi, the Set- 
timana Senese included a_ concerto 
dedicated to Antonio Vivaldi, which 
might be taken as a symbol of the 
qualities which have given rise to the 
present-day revival of Vivaldi in Italy. 





Giacome!i. 


Dallapiccola's ballet, Marsia, with a setting by Toti Scialoia, sean in Venice 
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Massarelli 


A scene from Act | of Galuppi'’s opera, L'Amante di Tutte, given in Siena 


It was at Venice, however, on Sept. 
5, that the traditional International 
Festival of Contemporary Music be- 
gan the feverish manifestations of the 
Italian summer. Venice boasts of its 
primacy in the field of modern music, 
having now arrived at the eleventh of 
these sympathetic gatherings, in which 
the most daring musicians of our time 
encounter one another and listen to a 
completely unprejudiced selection of 
contemporary works. This year’s fes- 
tival seemed especially fresh and in- 
teresting, both in the happy choice of 
programs—despite a dearth of large 
compositions—and in the adequacy of 
the performers. 

The theater pieces naturally exerted 
a stronger public appeal than the or- 
chestral concerts or, particularly, the 
chamber concerts, which were planned 
for a smaller and more _ specialized 
audience. Three stage performances 
were given. Hindemith’s opera, Car- 
dillac, was mounted in Italy for the 
first time, although it was composed 
some twenty years ago. A triple bill 
of short operas consisted of L’Incubo, 
a one-act monodrama by the young 
composer, Riccardo Nielsen, a. Bo- 
lognese despite his Scandinavian sur- 
name; Darius Milhaud’s Les Mal- 
heurs d’Orphée ; and Gian-Carlo Men- 
otti’s Il Telefono. A ballet program 
offered La Nymphe de Diane, to some 
of Delibes’ music for Sylvia; Marsia, 
by Luigi Dallapiccola; and Stravin- 
sky’s Orpheus. 

Marsia, the Dallapiccola _ ballet, 
achieved a notable success. It was 
composed in 1942 and 1943 to a scen- 
ario by Aurel M. Milloss, the chore- 
ographer of the Venice production. 
Though he is known as the best quali- 
fied Italian exponent of the twelve- 
tone system, Dallapiccola applied the 
method somewhat less rigorously in 
composing this ballet, and succeeded 
in achieving a unified style and ex- 
pression throughout the whole work, 
with the close collaboration of Milloss 
and of the scene designer, Toti Scia- 
loia. I have seldom seen a ballet in 
which all the elements were so thor- 
oughly fused. The music serves the 
dancing without setting up the slight- 
est obstacle, yet preserves its full 
value as pure music. 


Nielsen’s Expressionism 


Riccardo Nielsen, the composer of 
L’Incubo, seemed to be closely identi- 
fied with the school of Schdénberg, 
less through the use of a special har- 
monic language than because of a 
depressing atmosphere deriving frank- 
ly from middle-European expression- 
ism. The public withheld its approval 
from the drama, which was no more 
than a monologue, full of obsessions 
and hallucinations, with brief choral 
interjections toward the end. The set- 
ting, conceived by Max Huber, was 
in authentic 1930 Bauhaus taste. 

Three American compositions were 


entrusted to the impetuous baton of 
Artur Rodzinski—Ernest Bloch’s re- 
cent Suite Symphonique, Aaron Cop- 
land’s Third Symphony, and Arnold 
Schonberg’s Violin Concerto, with 
Arrigo Pelliccia as the dauntless in- 
terpreter. A warm reception was ac- 
corded the Copland Symphony. 

In another concert, Fernando Previ- 
tali conducted the Musica per Orches- 
tra of the thirty-year-old Roman com- 
poser Guido Turchi, which was a sort 
of Tombeau de Bartok, written with 
reverence for the great Hungarian 
composer but also with intelligence 
and a remarkably original feeling for 


timbres. The concert also included 
the Sinfonia of Roman Vlad, a com- 
poser of a little more than thirty, 


born at Cernauti when that city was 
Roumanian in rule but Italian by 
adoption. Rather too long for its ma- 
terials, the Sinfonia contains fine 
pages next to others of questionable 
taste, and reveals above all else a re- 
markable technical virtuosity. Less 
interesting were two other pieces, also 
played for the first time—the Suite 
Sinfonica, by Roman Palester, a Pol- 
ish composer now living in Paris; and 
the Coriolanus Overture of Mario 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco, who returned to 
his native land after ten years in Hol- 
lywood, to hear the premiere of his 
work, which proved to be facile in 
design and clear in invention like his 
earlier Shakespearean overtures. 


Vogels Work Significant 


In the third concert, conducted by 
Hermann Scherchen, the public and 
the critics reserved their enthusiasm 
for one composition of great merit, a 
series of six fragments from the ora- 
torio, Thyl Claes, by Vladimir Vogel, 
a Russian-German musician who now 
lives at Ancona in Switzerland. These 
excerpts were sufficient to establish the 
merit of the work, which lasts for four 
hours, and employs an orchestra with- 
out oboes or horns. The text is drawn 
from the Legend of Thyl Eulenspiegel 
and Dame Goedzak, by the Flemish 
author, Charles de Coster. The pro- 
tagonist is a speaking chorus, to which 
are entrusted not only the episodes of 
action and collective emotional ex- 
pression, but the largest share in the 
entire drama. The chorus was as- 
sisted by a soprano (the admirable 
Swiss artist, Mariette Martin-Metten) 
and two narrators, who provided a 
continuity between the fragments pre- 
sented on this occasion. 

A concert to be remembered prin- 
cipally because of its setting was sung 
by the choir of the Cappella Antoni- 
ana di Padova, under the direction of 
Bruno Pasut. The program, consist- 
ing of sacred and secular music of the 
fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, was given in the School of 
San Rocco, among the wonderful can- 
vases of Tintoretto. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Skelton Enell 
Charles Kullman and his wife and daughter are Off to Montreal for a broadcast is Mary Henderson, Eugene Conley receives the Lniguaphone diction 
obviously in the mood to enjoy San Francisco's Metropolitan Opera soprano, with her husband, award from Max Sherover as Laszlo Halasz of the 
ever-famous hospitality and food Emerson Buckley, wishing her bon voyage New York City Opera beams his approval 


| ES Ree 


Tibor Kozma, who joins the musical staff of the Metropolitan this season, A spin in the country with his Labrador Retriever as an interested passenger 
conducts the Budapest Municipal Orchestra, before coming to this country provides relaxation for Robert Goldsand from an arduous schedule of piano 
to fill engagements with the San Francisco Opera practice and teaching in Cincinnati 








Jones 
Conductor Richard Lert and violinist Roman Zino Francescatti and his wife spent their vacation at Monetier Lorri Lail goes informal at ‘her home before 
Totenberg relax before appearing together in les Bains, in the Alps. The |8th-century house before which coming to this country to make her debut 
Santa Barbara, California they stand is over 5,000 feet above sea level in a November recital 
































BERNARD R. LA BERGE, INC. 


“A Management of Distinction” 


PRESENTS FOR SEASON 1948-1949 


Violinists 
MISCHA ELMAN 
SAMUEL DUSHKIN 


Pianists 


JAN CHERNIAVSKY 
PAUL LOYONNET 
MAXIM SCHAPIRO 
ALEXANDER UNINSKY 
PAUL WITTGENSTEIN 


Cellist 
MARCEL HUBERT 


Soprano 
EVA VIARDA 


Contralto 
PORTIA WHITE 


Baritones 


YVES TINAYRE 
FINLEY WALKER 


Basso 


EMANUEL LIST 
(Metropolitan Opera) 


Harpsichordist 
SYLVIA MARLOWE 


Flutist 
RENE LeROY 


Harpist 
ARTISS De VOLT 


Special Attractions 


THE ENGLISH DUO 
(Viola Morris and Victoria 
Anderson) 


THE BYZANTINE ENSEMBLE 
JANE AND JOAN ROSENFELD 


(Duo Pianists) 


Chamber Music 


HUNGARIAN QUARTET 
KROLL QUARTET 

PAGANINI QUARTET 
PASQUIER TRIO 

ERNST VICTOR WOLFF, 
RENE LeROY, HORACE BRITT 


(in joint recitals of music for 
Harpsichord, Flute and Cello) 


* 


For terms and dates, address: 


Organ Virtuosi 


European 


MARCEL DUPRE 
(Sept. 15-Feb. 15) 


American 


WALTER BAKER 
CLAIRE COCI 
CHARLES COURBOIN 
DAVID CRAIGHEAD 
CATHARINE CROZIER 
VIRGIL FOX 

HUGH GILES 
FREDERICK MARRIOTT 
ALEXANDER McCURDY 
BERNARD PICHE 
ARTHUR POISTER 
RICHARD ROSS 
ALEXANDER SCHREINER 
CLARENCE WATTERS 
CARL WEINRICH 


BERNARD R. LA BERGE, INC. 


119 WEST 57th STREET e NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 























